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The  Expressiveness  of  Indian  Art 

I 

INDIAN  ART,  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  THE 
WORLD  1 

9 

BY 

Stella  Kramrisch,  Ph.D.  ( Vienna ) 

} 

All  things  created  by  Nature,  all  human  creations  are 
only  images,  parables,  ideas,  reflexes  of  that  incomprehensible 
beauty,  which  seems  to  pass  by  in  the  sudden  vision  of  an 
inspired  moment,  leaving  behind  her  smile,  the  beating  of 
her  wings,  the  bliss  of  her  vision,  and  the  ever-insatiable 
ever-un?ulfilled  longing  for  herself  as  the  unchanging 
gift  to  the  Creative  Spirit.  All  art  being  a  parable  of  that 
one,  ultimate  beauty,  is  incomparable,  for  its  standard  does 
not  belong  to  any  special  manifestation — it  is  the  life  itself 
of  that  unfathomable  beauty,  and  she  pours  it  out  lavishly 
on  those  who  are  prepared,  who  are  open  to  it  like  the 
ploughed  field,  and  who  know  how  to  seize  it.  { 

There  is  only  one  God,  but  numberless  are  his  forms. 
How  eager  he  is  to  meet  man ;  he  chooses  the  garment  of 
which  he  is  sure  that  it  will  be  familiar  to  man  so  that  he 
will  realize  him  in  closest  communion  and  know  him  as 
his  own  self.  There  is  only  one  Art,  but  numberless  are 
its  forms.  The  Infinite  touches  a  different  string  in  every 
human  heart,  and  each  resounds  in  a  different  way  although 
the  depth  of  its  sound  is  vibrating  with  the  same  emotion. 


Lecture  delivered  at  the  Calcutta  University  on  the  27th  July  1922. 
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It  is  a  strange  and  complex  ■  phenomenon,  that  a  work 
of  art  representing  something  we  may  cfr  may  not  know, 
created  by  somebody  whose  name  is  forgotten,  conceived 
hundreds'  and  thousands  of  years  ago,  speaks  a  language  and 
expresses  an  inner  experience  near  to  us  through  inborn 
understanding  of  our  nature  although  the  combination  and 
suggestiveness  of  the  forms  may  be  unaccustomed  to  us. 
But  in  spite  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  art  being  one  and  the 
same  it  necessarily  has  to  assume  in  each  special  case  that 
particular  form,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  to  run  through  that 
channel  of  inner  experience  which  is  most  adequate,  and 
satisfies  the  ’creator  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  goal  is  the 
same  but  the  ways  are  many,  and  we  appreciate  all  the  ways 
because  all  of  us  realize  the  goal. 

Life  means  something  different  to  every  individual.  In 
this  respect  every  civilization  represents  one  individual,  whose 
features  are  distinctly  shaped,  and  who  reacts  upon  the  outer 
world  in  a  way  which  is  psychologically  coherent. 

Striving  after  his  own  happiness — and  such  is  the 
equilibrium  of  mind, — every  individual  creates  combinations 
of  conceptions  or  of  forms  which  give  to  him  the  feeling  of 
complete  satisfaction,  of  peace  and  unity. 

Art  is  creation.  The  artist,  the  creator  uses  his  own 
life,  the  aspect  of  his  surroundings,  and  the  amount  of  his 
knowledge  as  his  materials.  By  moving  from  his  inner  self 
lo  the  outer  world,  lie  follows  a  rhythm  unknowingly  yet 
unavoidably,  and  it  is  this  rhythm  which  organizes  the  work 
of  art  and  makes  it  into  what  it  is.  Every  individual  has 
his  own  rhythm  ;  it  is  of  vital  importance,  fur  it  does  not 
only  determine  the  way  of  his  moving  about  between 
concreteness  and  imagination,  it  is  not  only  the  beating  of 
his  individual  heart,  but  in  a  sympathetic  way,  it  makes  the 
objects  which  it  approaches,  move  and  live  in  the  same  strain. 
Their  relative  distortion — or  what  appears  to  be  distortion — 
is  the  inner  rhythm  of  creation  objectified. 
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It  is  paradoxical  and  true  that  the  universal  significance  of 
any  art  is  attached  to  its  most  individualistic,  most  singularly 
peculiar  features.  For  they  possess  all  the  immediateness 
of  the  first  vision,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  vision  which  always 
remains  fresh  because  it  is  alive  in  the  special  disposition 
of  the  artist.  Mankind  in  its  creative  attitude  towards  the 
world  with  all  its  bewildering  charm,  its  peaceful  harmony, 
with  all  its  suggestiveness  of  an  over-Avorld,  makes  art  the 
relevant,  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  life  of  the  soul. 

In  this  ’way,  every  work  of  art  is  an  zesthetic  revelation 
and  psychological  confession. 

Art  does  not  know  of  progress.  The  cave-man  attained 
unrivalled  perfection  with  his  earth-colour  paintings  on  the 
rough  walls  of  rocks  and  caves,  and  the5  artistic  merit  of  a 
negro  sculpture,  for  instance,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  best 
Buddhist,  Gothic,  or  Post-Impressionist  work  of  art.  But 
again  we  have  to  face  a  paradox,  for  although  the  ultimate 
truth  of  all  art  is  one,  and  although  no  art  of  any  civilization 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  other,  still  there  are  distinctions. 
It  is  like  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  The  lowest,  the  highest,  the 
middle  one,  all  are  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  none  can  be  missed. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  physical  age  of  people, 
we  even  speak  of  the  age  of  nations,  but  we  do  not  sufficiently 
realize  that  the  psychical  life  of  mankind  in  its  various 
manifestations  is  an  expression  of  the  age  of  soul,  and 
determines  its  reaction  with  regard  to  the  surroundings.  Some 
civilizations  have  primitive  souls,  the  experience  of  others 
is  mature,  while  others  approach  the  world  with  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  refinement. 

The  primitive  soul  faced  with  disentangled  reality  gets 
lost  in  the  chaos  of  its  own  inner  experience.  This  maze  of 
life  is  oppressive  and  exuberant,  and  the  soul  is  in  it,  and 
wherever  it  turns  life  stands  around  it,  and  it  cannot  find 
the  way  out,  and  it  goes  astray  in  unknown  wilderness  which 
creeps  nearer  and  nearer  towards  it,  and  takes  possession  of 
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it,  and  it  sinks  down  in  amazement,  and  becomes  crowned, 
and  buried  by  the  excited  wilderness  of  imagination.  This 
experience  found  artistic  realization  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  it  accompanies  the  whole  of 
Islamic  art  from  Persia  to  Spain,  and  Indian  art  is 
penetrated  by  it  from  the  earliest  monuments  known  to  us 
throughout  its  existence. 

A  carving  from  a  small  wooden  church  in  Sweden  makes 
animals  disappear  in  the  endless  curvature  of  their  own  limbs. 
These  stretch  and  bend  like  surging  waves  and  glide  over 
their  own  existence  with  caress,  and  rush  away  in  terror  and 
get  entangled  and  free  themselves  in  a  harmonious  play  of 
their  own  vital  energy.  Their  fear  is  smoothed  by  a  melody 
which  sings  through  the  pang  ;  it  organizes  their  distorted 
and  broken  features,  it  restores  them  to  life  in  communion 
with  lines  which  have  no  name  but  which  are  endowed  with 
significance,  and  spread  over  and  get  engrossed  in  a  manifold¬ 
ness  which  belongs  to  them  and  does  not  belong  to  them, 
and  carries  them  away  and  restores  them  to  entirety,  Unaware, 
though  sure  of  its  movement.  They  cover  the  surface  by  an 
impenetrable  thicket  of  forms,  lines,  movement  and 
suggestiveness.  Nothing  seems  to  exist  besides  their  intricate 
reality. 

In  Islamic  art  the  symphony  of  a  fearsome,  crowded 
and  intermixed  life  is  calmed  by  a  more  rational  temperament 
into  a  pattern  of  regular  geometrical  design.  Muslim 
imagination  always  is  restrained  by  a  calculating  intellect, 
which  carefully  places  square  next  to  square,  and  fills  each 
of  them  with  squares,  or  circles  or  other  geometrical  devices 
until  nothing  is  left  without  design,  and  not  the  smallest 
part  remains  vacant,  and  even  the  holes  which  have  to  be 
cut  out  to  make  the  pattern  distinct  (which  is  carved  in  the 
wood) — even  these  holes  are  not  empty  but  their  darkness 
accompanies  the  irresistible  logic  of  squares,  it  plays  between 
fanciful  arabesques,  itself  arabesque  and  pattern  of  its  own, 
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so  that  light  and  darkness  mingle  in  one  plan,  where  the 
positive »  and  negative  become  absorbed  in  frantic  imagi¬ 
nation. 

This  dread  of  emptiness,  this  turbulent  joy  o *  heaping 
and  crowding  together  infinite  forms  reflects  and  satisfies 
the  mind  of  man,  who  feels  himself  entangled  in  the  cosmos 
who  does  not  know  of  its  secret  but  who  takes  part  in  its  life, 
and  whose  only  consciousness  and  distance  is  the  deep  fear  of 
the  seemingly  insoluble  connection,  of  which  the  power  is 
too  great  to’  be  resisted. 

Indian  art  created  this  gruesome  joy  of  existence  in 
innumerable  compositions  and  uncounted  buildings.  It  found 
complete  expression  for  that  sort  of  chaotic  existence  and  of 
breathless  whirl.  In  a  relief  from  Amaravati  intoxicated 
dance  revolves  in  circles  growing  more  add  more  narrow — 
round  the  offering  bowl,  which  surges  out  of  the  crowd  in  its 
centre,  yet  is  fettered  to  and  clasped  by  the  ceaseless  energy 
of  a  never-tired  movement.  All  these  joyous  men,  similar  to 
squares,  and  arabesques,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
elongated  scroll  of  fantastically  dismembered  and  distorted 
animals,  which  populate  the  imagination  of  Northern  people, 
all  these  figures  are  merely  an  intricate  pattern,  a  densely 
woven  net  which  is  thrown  in  great  anguish  over  the  vast 
abyss  of  the  unknown.  And  the  ground  of  the  relief  seconds 
the  madness  of  its  figures. 

To  thrust  away  the  gap,  to  be  absorbed  in  life,  manifest 
through  forms  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  Indian  art. 
The  creative  impulse,  in  fact,  is  nowhere  else  so  strong  as 
when  forms  are  made  to  grow  out  of  forms,  when  in  unin¬ 
terrupted  continuity  dome  is  overpowered  by  dome,  architec¬ 
ture  is  dissolved  in  figures,  statics  is  forgotten  and  in  an 
exuberant  growth  spires  shoot  up,  towers,  balconies,  statues, 
agd  reliefs,  when  no  wall  exist  any  longer  for  they  are 
replaced  by  pillars,  figures,  and  the  display  of  light  and  shade. 
Every  Indian  temple  conquers  death  by  life,  keeps  away  the 
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unformed  and  empty  from  its  sacred  walls,  and  revels  in 
the  overflow  of  artistic  creativeness,  nourished  "by  a  primeval 
emotion  of  soul.  The  dread  of  emptiness  expressed  in 
positive  terms  by  the  exuberant  joy  of  a  limitless  life,  is  the 
urgent  force  of  Indian  art. 

Primitiveness  is  basis  as  well  as  fate  of  Northern  and 
Islamic  art.  They  never  could  get  over  it  and  died  away  in 
the  sterility  of  a  pattern  which  became  unsuitable  for  the 
expression  of  new  contents.  Indian  art,  however,  escaped 
the  danger  of  becoming  sterile  and  abstract.  It  never  stopped, 
and  the  plasticity  of  its  forms  always  proved  a  ready  shape  for 
a  new  experience  and  altered  appreciation  of  life. 

It  is  a  widespread  error  to  classify  art  which  merely  shows 
lines,  surfaces,  or  colours  in  correspondence  amongst  them¬ 
selves  and  without  any  allusion  to  concrete  objects  as  plants, 
men,  and  the  like  as  abstract  art,  while  artistic  forms, 
suggestive  of  things  seen  or  imagined  are  called  representation. 
This  view  originated  from  the  Egypto-Greek  art-tradition  of 
Europe,  which  was  revived  in  the  Renaissance.  Humanism 
thought  man  the  one  and  important  object  of  art  ;  but  as  man 
does  not  exist  by  himself  but  is  surrounded  by  sky  and  earth, 
landscape  or  town  with  all  their  parts  and  details,  those  too 
deserved  to  become  objects  for  representation.  And  at  the  end 
photography  triumphed,  giving  absolutely  objective  represen¬ 
tation  to  all  things  of  reality,  and  in  this  manner,  rescued  art, 
which  was  on  its  way  to  forget  its  source,  the  inner  experience  . 
of  man  and  its  endeavour,  that  is  expression  through  creative 
form. 

“  Abstract  means  removed  from  nature,  but  as  art  occupies 
a  level  different  from  that  of  nature,  abstraction  loses  its 
significance  and  the  reality  of  art  depends  on  the  standard 
inherent  in  art  itself.  The  geometric  ornamentation  of 
Islamic  art  is  as  real  as  any  portrait  by  B.embrandt,  for  both 
are  rooted  in  an  ineffable  yet  fundamental  experience  of  life. 
The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  to  distinguish  between  abstract 
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and  realistic  art,  the  question  we  must  answer  is — How  is  it 
possible  that  man  Vealizes  his  creative  self  in  so  various  ways, 
which  are  absolutely  different  from  the  various  languages 
spoken  ?  For  these  convey  thoughts  in  a  manner  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  special 
anguage,  whilst  works  of  art  in  unlimited  generosity  reveal 
;heir  soul  to  all  who  do  not  forget  that  they  too  have  souls. 

The  distinction  between  abstract  art  and  representation 
ies  in  man’s  consciousness  of  life.  To  those  agitated  by 
mcontrolled ’forces  and  feelings,  life  appears  a  texture  where 
hreads  are  shooting  to  and  fro,  carrying  with  them 
ragments  of  reminiscences  which  get  entangle'd  in  jungles 
hrough  which  the  soul  has  to  find  its  path.  And  like  a  child 
Tightened  by  the  fearful  nearness  of  a  lonesome  night  starts 
inging  a  song,  and  it  clasps  the  terror  of  the  unknown,  so 
rimitive  art  conquers  the  unknown  by  a  melody  which  never 
eems  to  end,  for  it  gives  its  flow  to  the  forces  which  threa- 
ened  it,  and  they  calm  down  like  waves  after  the  storm,  or 
i  makes  them  spell-bound  by  its  will  so  that  they  crystallize 
ato  the  regular  patterns  of  squares,  circles,  and  arabesques. 

Indian  art  brought  forth  by  this  primeval  fear  of  life,  of 
hich  the  reverse  is  superabundance  of  vitality,  reacts  with 
lelody  and  measure,  with  abstract  rhythm,  but  also  with 
nbounded  freedom  of  what  is  called  representation,  that  is  to 
ay,  it  introduces  the  figures  of  men,  animals,  plants  and 
.1  animate  objects  into  the  flowing  river  of  rhythmic  invention. 

It  surpasses  the  stage  of  primitiveness  and  reaches  the 
atitude  of  the  naive,  unsophisticated  soul,  which  finds  itself 
a  home  in  the  world,  which  has  discovered  itself  as  something 
tat  holds  its  own  position  though  it  be  included  in  the 
riverse.  Still  the  charm  of  the  unknown,  of  the  “  abstract  ” 
Trains  its  significance.  The  symbolism  of  early  Buddhist 
at,  parallel  to  that  of  early  Christian  art,  where  for  the 
bdily  presence  of  Buddha  as  well  as  of  Christ,  symbols  like 
tb  circle  of  the  wheel  or  the  cross  are  substituted,  preserves 
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me  udmeval  fear  of  the  creative  mind  with  re-gaid  tc  the 
shst*e  of  things.  *•'  c 

It  must  c-e  understood  that  irimitweness  in  one  sense  ices 
no:  coincide  with  cne  or  me  other  early  stasa  of  human 
history  I:i  the  ear  e-man.  known  ns  prim  Rive  man.  maste:  s 
lice,  a:  leas:  in  its  manifestation  of  animal  lice — as  his  sum 
■possession :  he  is  hhe  conqueror  “ho  scanis  in  safe  ccstance 
from  hcs  victim,  and  readmes  its  existence  as  something 
fnncamercally  detached  from  Ms  own  person.  Theevclncim  :: 
50m.  cf  nsychccal  life,  of  which  arc  is  che  creative  expr-ssicr 
£;es  n:c  depend  cn  me  degree  of  civilization  Even  me  term 
evolution  cannc:  he  applced.  for  do  me  no:  see  a:  such  a  lace  are 
^  that  of  nresenc  western  civflizatfm.  an  in  dim  cos  true 
exnressicn  in  :he  nrimitiveness  '  of  sccane-ess  abstract  com  - 
tcsiticns  of  mere  nines,  pa  tones,  an:  colours  -  "  Primitive 

-y-rxh  re  rath  to  creatine  express.!  cm  cs  me  name  for  a  type 
;f  souL  mho  eh  might  he  connected  with  certain  ernes  of 
lliration  etcher  as  sp  cntaneotis  expression  or  as  reaction  : 
-jvs  cnesh.cn.  icmm.  transgresses  me  meory  cc  at, 
4  ~ ~  -pat  can  he  sam.  is  mat  mere  are  casein e:  tyres 
-z  Rnman  ereatireness  -  an  reason  ~ny  m  call  one  of  tnese 
.^5  primitive  mil  he  j  ns  tinea,  by  its  relationship  with  the 
,-,-y ^  ^vn-es  of  artistic  behaviour.  Indian  art  in  its  elementary 
i-’-mrm  in  its  emtirim  inventicn  c*f  crowded  forms,  in  its 
rhythm .  in  its  severe,  abstract  pattern  of  a_  the  com* 
positions,  narhoitams  in  the  primitive  type  of  the  world's  art, 
The  art  of  a  creative  nnit.  whether  it  he  a  single  indivi- 
dnal.  :r  an  entire  civilization,  has  in  all  of  its  productions  an 
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inner  continuity.  This  is  the  life-movement  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  aspect  of  art,  its  most  intimate  expression,  its  unique 
character.  The  elements  of  visual  art,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
limited  in  number ;  line,  surface  and  cube,  colour  And  light 
and  shade  represent  the  essential  elements  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  creation.  The  selection  and  relation  into  which 
these  elements  are  placed  in  order  to  express  the  inner 
trend  of  imagination,  constitute  the  peculiarity  of  every 
art. 

Indian  art  never  stops,  and  it  cannot  forget  either.  Its 
expansion  is  immense  for  it  carries  on  the  stock  of  its  earlier 
inventions,  and  amalgamates  them  with  the  presence  of  any 
time.  Its  tradition  is  an  undying  life-stock,  and  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  dread  of  emptiness  is  *  compatible  with  the 
serene  peace  of  animated  figures. 

In  the  reliefs  which  adorn  the  railing  of  the  Stupa 
from  Bharhut,  equal  peace  embraces  the  figures  of  men  and 
animal,  of  fruit  and  jewel,  of  flower  and  town.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  action,  the  representation  maintains  an  undisturbed 
serenity  which  is  not  greater  in  any  part  or  member.  All  of 
them  join  in  stabilised  harmony,  the  hymn  of  life  which  is 
sung  by  the  heavy  and  patient  movement  of  an  untiring,  all- 
pervading  lotus-stalk.  They  assemble  and  render  homage  to 
their  own  unity  which  makes  them  greater  than  if  they  were 
separated.  They  have  in  fact,  no  power  to  stand  for  them- 
.  selves.  They  cling  to  each  other  like  tendrils,  who  in  spite  of 
their  completeness  as  plants,  need  the  support  of  a  solid 
stem.  The  stem  of  this  art  is  the  design,  into  which  all 
figures  are  included.  It  carries  them  firmly  and  they  surren¬ 
der  willingly.  The  design  has  done  away  with  the  perplexing 
and  ceaseless  succession  and  penetration  of  an  infinite 
multitude  of  forms.  The  forest  of  frantic  imagination  has 
been  cleared,  order  has  come  into  peaceful  land. 

Borobodur,  1000  years  later  than  Bharhut,  developed  in 
straight  line  the  leading  principle  of  Bharhut  art,  of  that  naive 
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contemplative  mood  which  surrenders  to  live  out  of  generous 
gratitude.  The  explosion-like  vehemence  of  primitive  concep¬ 
tion  has  mitigated  its  sway,  the  single  figures  have  grown  in 
size  and  .decreased  in  number.  They  share  the  freedom  of  a 
clear  atmosphere,  amply  and  harmoniously  distributed  amongst 
them.  This  stage  of  artistic  vision,  highly  developed  in 
Greece,  and  henceforth  labelled  as  classic  art,  is  common 
to  the  whole  of  European  art,  except  in  its  Byzantine 
phase.  It  is  equally  widely  spread  in  Eastern  Asia, 
where  the  whole  of  Chinese  art,  except  the  Sung  age,  and 
the  whole  of  Japanese  art,  except  the  Buddhist  tradition 
are  of  one  tand  the  same  level.  This  art,  classic  in  its 
spontaneousness,  takes  its  impression  from  life,  and  transforms 
the  particular  impression  into  a  world  of  its  own  which  obeys 
laws  dictated  by  the  contact  of  individual  and  reality.  Whilst 
primitive  art  is  of  one  and  the  same  turbulent  texture  in 
all  its  manifestations,  the  mature,  the  naive  art  creates  a 
new  texture  where  some  definite  theme  is  the  warp  and  some 
experience  is  the  weft.  In  these  periods  the  unknown  forces 
have  become  spell-bound,  and  retired  far  below  the  threshold 
of  consciousness.  Imagination  is  set  free  from  the  anguish, 
and  tries  its  first  steps  which  are  going  to  be  decisive  with 
all  the  surety  of  a  wonder  child. 

But  although  Indian  art  naturally  possesses  types  which 
belong  to  the  whole  of  art,  it  amalgamates  the  various 
types  in  unique  manner.  Greek  art,  for  instance,  which 
subordinates  heroic  figures  is  an  artistic  reasonableness 
displaying  the  legend  and  grandeur  of  the  actors  in  a 
way  which  shall  give  permanence  to  the  scene,  as  that 
the  realistic  freedom  of  the  figures  is  subjugated  by  a 
strictly  observed  symmetry  and  by  rigorous  limits.  But  the 
classic  naivetd  of  Indian  art  is  fundamentally  different. 
In  the  relief  of  the  r^upa  from  Borobodw\  the  rigidity 
of  a  symmetrical  arrangement  is  unknown.  The  Buddha 
animated  by  the  subtle  grace  of  his  entire  nature  has 
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entered  the  scer^e.  Devoted  to  his  own  inner  mission  he 
stands  amidst  the  glory  of  jubilating  spirits,  who  surround 
him  like  agitated  waves  of  water,  full  of  the  rhytjim  of  the 
flowing  wave,  and  a  similar  movement  is  poured  out 
over  the  Buddha’s  benign  attitude.  Although  he  is  the 
central  figure  he  does  not  occupy  the  centre  of  composition, 
but  he  allows  the  flying  movement  of  the  spirits,  the 
wind-waves  which  pass  through  the  top  of  flowering  trees, 
the  waves  of,  devotion  which  pass  through  the  hearts  of  the 
humble  worshippers, — he  allows  all  of  them  to  communicate 
and  to  unfold  themselves,  and  his  standing,  \yhich  means 
coming,  giving,  and  receiving,  accepts  the  blessings  of  nature, 
and  the  prayer  of  man,  as  if  it  were  a  .shower  of  happiness, 
gently  running  through  all  his  limbs. 

Although  the  composition  results"  from  a  special  theme, 
and  not  from  a  state  of  mind  only, — and  although  it  has  the 
greatness  of  well-displayed  masses  resting  on  a  level 
ground  which  has  no  other  function  than  to  display  the 
composition,  the  composition  itself  has  preserved  that  indomit¬ 
able  necessity  which  makes  it  one  continuous  whole  of  an 
all-pervasive  movement ;  it  resists,  carried  on  by  its  strength, 
the  fetter  of  symmetry,  and|creates  a  free  rhythm  unmindful 
of  laws  and  rules,  and  merely  expressing  itselh| 

Such  is  the  inheritance  of  primitiveness  to  the  classic 
spontaneousness  of  Indian  art.  The  autonomous  inspiration 
*of  the  artist  reposes  on  the  primeval  experience,  that  between 
all  things  and  within  all  of  them  the  same  creative  force  is  at 
work.  In  this  way,  Indian  Art  attains  its  rapturous  curvature 
which  is  blended  with  the  solemn  choiceness  of  a  classic  art. 

Indian  art  never  stops.  Whilst  in  other  civilizations  the 
classic  balance  of  art  is  followed  by  a  reaction  of  the  primeval 
instincts  which  are  not  satisfied  by  the  polished  and  measured 
balance,  a  type  of  art  which  is  called  Barogue,  and  distort 
the  equilibrium  by  their  indomitable  sway,  this  type  is 
excluded  from  India,  for  there  the  whole  of  experience 
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remains  intact  and  becomes  sublimated  yet^  remains  one  and 
the  same.  Because  the  life-stock  of  Indian  art  never  'dries  up, 
it  has  one  coherent  tradition,  which  receives  every  fresh 
impulse  with  the  flexibility  of  a  youthful  mind,  and 
amalgamates  philosophic  conceptions  with  the  vitality 
of  inspiration.  Therefore,  it  never  runs  the  danger  of 
becoming  allegoric,  but  it  remains  original  creation  with  the 
help  of  its  undying  tradition,  which  has  the  eternal  life  of 
the  spirit.  \ 

The  conception  of  the  Buddha  image,  one  of  the  most 
significant  realizations  of  a  sublimated  mind  makes  unswerv¬ 
ing  symmetry  the  artistic  attitude  of  the  sculpture  while  mudrds 
and  asanas  characterize  the  bodily  posture  of  the  Tatliagata. 
And  yet  this  symmetry,  rigid  and  commanding  in  its  nature  is 
transformed  and  suggests  a  psychical  state  unknown  to  any 
other  civilization.  Egypt  and  the  Byzantine  empire  alike 
made  symmetry  the  standard  formula  for  transcendental 
contents.  The  statue  of  an  Egyptian  God  or  king, — and  there 
is  no  difference  between  them, — is  not  only  symmetrical  in  its 
structure,  but  also  in  its'expression.  Pitiless  parallelism  gives 
to  him  the  aspect  of  a  superhuman  being,  unmoved  and 
persistent  in  its  unapproachability.  The  Byzantine  composi¬ 
tion,  ruled  by  a  similar  spirit  of  stern  transcendentalism  makes 
angels  the  bodiless  walls  which  guard  the  deathlike  silence 
of  the  immovable  God.  But  the  symmetry  to  which  Indian 
art  subjects  its  Gods  has  nothing  of  Transcendentalism.  There 
it  is  the  subtlest  vibration  of  an  accomplished  state  of  spiritual 
existence  and  still  it  preserves  a  faint  perfume  of  human  life. 
The  modelling  of  the  body  has  all  the  warmth  of  life  and  the 
well-trained  breath  of  the  Yogi  keeps  him  straight  and 
perfectly  at  rest.  His  whole  epidermis  is  sensitive  to  life. 
It  silently  embalms  the  conqueror,  and  he  gives  way  to  it 
and  lets  it  take  its  course.  His  mind  dwells  in  the  Infinite, 
and  his  hands  are  redeemed  from  all  effort,  and  from  all 
energy. 
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Architecture,  the  most  comprehensive  kind  of  art, 
maintains  in  all  Sts  forms,  throughout  the  whole  of  Indian 
history  the  unity  kept  alive  hy  primeval  superabundance, 
which  is  restrained  hy  the  spontaneousness  of  classic  measure, 
and  reaches  perfection  hy  surrendering  vitality  and  the 
equilibrium  of  life  to  the  predominating  idea  of  an  artistic 
reality,  the  laws  of  which  correspond  to  that  of  the 
universe. 

The  Indian  temple,  an  exuberant  growth  of  seemingly 
haphazard  ’numberless  forms,  never  loses  control  over  its 
extrsCVagant  wealth.  Their  organic  structure  is  neither  derived 
from  any  example  seen  in  nature,  nor  does  it  merely  do  justice 
to  aesthetic  consideration,  but  it  visualises  the  cosmic  force 
which  creates  innumerable  forms,  and  4hese  are  one  whole, 
and  without  the  least  of  them,  the  universal  harmony  would 
lack  completeness. 

This  completeness  is  a  unique  achievement  of  Indian 
art.  Through  it,  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  civilizations, 
for  those  give  expression  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  feeling  of 
life  in  various  ages,  sharply  distinct  from  one  another.  In 
India,  however,  all  ages  of  soul  are  alive  in  each  of  its  artistic 
manifestations.  Every  Indian  work  of  art  is  primitive  and  sub¬ 
limated,  naive  and  refined  at  the  same  time.  And  this  wide 
expansion  of  creative  emotion  concentrated  in  every  one  of  its 
productions,  bestows  on  it  a  spiritual  vitality,  unfamiliar  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  With  this  creative  wealth  at  hand  the 
Indian  artist  expresses  his  feeling  of  life  ; — Man  awakens  into 
a  new  sphere  of  existence,  which  does  not  have  any  space  for 
God,  for  it  has  become  saturated  with  him.  Nature,  too,  is 
transformed  and  has  no  beginning  and  no  end,  for  bush  and 
line  and  hill  and  man,  all  are  co-ordinate,  and  fundamentally 
there  is  no  difference  between  them. 

Through  the  expression  art  gives  to  man’s  face,  the 
physiognomy  of  soul  itself,  shows  its  mystery  naked  and 
unashamed.  The  face  of  Egypt,  determined  and  commanding, 
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though  not  free  from  terror,  glares  with  wide-open  eyes  into 
the  other  world.  < 

Europe  creates  the  self-determined  and  self-conscious 
attitude  which  results  from  an  untiring  energy.  No  weakness 
is  tolerated  by  these  sharp  and  severe  features.  They  know 
their  aim  and  they  do  not  want  to  know  of  anything 
else. 

The  Indian  physiognomy  has  got  over  terror  and 
all  fear.  It  does  not  want  nor  does  it  need  to  strive  for, 
or  to  maintain  its  aim,  for  long  ago  it  has  achieved  it, 
and  now  is  at  peace,  and  need  not  search  the  other  ‘world 
for  distant  happiness,  and  need  not  struggle  and  try  to 
conquer  some  small  square  of  reality  which  it  might  call  its 
own.  ♦ 

The  Egyptian'  statue  immortalized  the  life  of  an  infallible 
king,  stern  and  remote  from  human  emotion  and  therefore 
like  one  of  the  Gods.  The  European  face,  great  in  its 
purely  human  strength  and  weakness  disdains  all  pretentions. 

And  the  Indian  head  knows  and  forgives  an^,  faintly 
smiles  the  eternal  smile  of  the  deep  sea  which  is  not 
stirred  by  storms.  Such  are  the  monuments  different 
civilizations  set  themselves.  The  artistic  visualisation 
is  truer  than  all  written  documents  can  be,  and  redeems  the 
consciousness  of  every  age  from  misunderstanding.  But 
whilst  the  face  of  Indian  humanity  expresses  its  God-likeness 
through  features  which  have  become  the  expressive  gesture 
of  their  own  refined  emotions,  the  relationship  of  man  and 
world  links  both  closely  together.  It  is  a  simple  natural 
world,  where  big  birds  fly  their  own  way,  where  scented, 
starlike  flowers  blossom  at  their  time,  where  hill  and  house  and 
bush  and  meadow  are  the  serene  frame  for  man.  And  if  you 
look  closer  you  forget  the  hills,  houses,  clouds  and  man,  and 
become  aware  that  they  are  merely  various  forms  and  various 
shapes  for  the  one  reality  which  surges  up  in  all  of  them  and 
bends  and  surrounds  them,  according  to  its  will.  Fundamentally 
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there  is  no  distinction  between  all  of  them,  all  are  equal  parts 
of  the  artistic  vision  as  well  as  of  nature  ;  fundamentally  there 
was  no  difference  either  between  man  and  God — this  being 
the  artistic  message  of  the  Buddha  head.  3 

Indian  art  integrates  the  types  of  human  creativeness 
otherwise  only  realized  apart  from  one  another.  Through  this 
amalgamation  of  various  spiritual  types  it  gets  the  intensity 
of  expression  which  unites  primitiveness  and  sublimation, 
imagination  and  reality,  spirit  and  matter  in  one  pliable 
material,  ready  whenever  intuition  wishes  to  make  use 
of  it.  i  ® 
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NATURE  AND  CREATIVENESS  1 

Nature  is  man’s  creation.  The  mountain  of  course, 
the  river  and  the  sea  do  not  need  man  for  their  existence. 
But  nature  is  more  than  and  different  from  its  consti¬ 
tuents.  Its  meaning  to  us  is  that  of  origin  and  union  and 
because  we  have  left  the  one  behind  us  and  have  not 
reached  the  other,  it  has  become  something  apart  from  us. 
So  for  the  time  being,  which  will  last  as  long  as  man,  for  it 
came  into  existence  with  him  and  is  unthinkable  without 
him, — for  the  time  being  the  faculty  of  art  was  given  to  man. 
It  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  human  soul  and  that  of  nature 
and  wherever  they  come  into  contact,  form  is  created.  Eorm 
redeems  man  from  his  separation.  Through  it  object  and 
individual  become  fused  and  what  results  is  more  than  either 
of  them. 

Nature  in  all  aspects  has  an  alluring  charm.  Charm 
implies  danger  and  man  succumbs  to  it,  by  trying  to  copy 
some  aspect  of  nature  or  the  other.  But  as  long  as  the 
original  exists,  the  copy  is  of  no  value,  and  as  we  are  not  likely 
to  witness  the  withdrawal  of  nature  from  this  world,  naturalis¬ 
tic  art  in  respect  to  creation  is  superfluous. 

The  closest  contact  of  man  and  nature  is  visualised 
through  landscape  painting.  Neither  poetry  nor  music  know 
of  a  similar  form.  What  does  “  landscape  ”  mean  ?  It  gives' 
a  cutting  from  some  sight  of  nature  and  with  the  sight  the 
mood  of  him,  who  contemplated  it  and  with  the  mood  the 
way  he  got  impressed  by  it.  “  Landscape  ”  is  a  state  of  soul, 
objectified  with  the  help  of  some  sight  of  nature.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  see  ourselves  in  landscape  paintings  and  to  find 
in  them  the  sanction  of  questions  we  do  not  ask,  for  fear  to  get 
an  answer,  that  we  scarcely  can  believe,  that  landscape  as 
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an  independent  art  is  a  very  late  form  of  expression  and  is 
reached  by  very  fe(V  civilisations  only.  The  great  painters  of 
the  Sung-age  in  China,  the  sensitive  sculptors  of  late  Bomano- 
Hellenistic  reliefs,  the  artists  of  Europe  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  onwards  are  the  only  artistic  units  who 
express  themselves  through  landscape.  Landscape,  namely, 
the  union  of  water  and  earth,  of  sky  and  mountain,  evening 
or  spring,  presupposes  distance,  concrete  distance  as  well  as 
that  of  soul.  Eor  there  are  not  only  trees  in  a  forest  one  next 
to  the  other  and  there  is  not  only  some  blue  sky  extended 
over  plain  and  mountains.  But  what  makes  tree  and  river 
and  mountain  and  sky  so  significantly  coherent, .  is  the  space 
between  and  around  them,  connection  and  separation,  limit 
and  oneness.  It  is,  however,  the  distance  of  our  self  from 
nature  and  our  longing  towards  it  which  gives  to  landscape  a 
spiritual  perspective. 

A  Chinese  painting  for  instance,  places  a  mighty 
tree  old  in  age  and  experience,  on  the  slope  of  a  barren  rock, 
which  emerges  from  and  rushes  down  into  the  unknown  and 
the  tree  bows  before  the  vastness  of  mysterious  space,  which 
does  not  lead  anywhere,  but  directly  borders  on  the  infinite, 
and  its  branches  drop  into  that  peaceful  and  vibrating  empti¬ 
ness  that  pours  itself  into  the  heart  of  man,  whose  smallness 
has  become  effaced  by  his  own  emotion  which  touches  the 
yonder  shore  and  the  boat  points  to  the  same  direction. 

(^ezanne,  the  represen  tan  t  of  modern  European  painting 
realizes  nature  in  its  cosmic  order,  where  the  bill  is  the  rule 
of  the  house  and  the  tree  that  of  the  sky  and  the  coloured 
surface  that  of  the  picture  and  their  hovering  that  of  his  soul 
While  the  Chinese  loses  himself  in  nature  the  modern 
European  finds  his  equilibrium  projected  as  far  as  nature 
reaches. 

This  comprehensive  view  on  landscape  originally  is 
unknown  to  Indian  art.  Whether  it  be  Chinese  or  modern 
European  landscape,  their  significance  results  from  contact, 
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from  the  contact  of  atmosphere  and  the  tree’s  movement  and 
man’s  gesture  in  the  Chinese  painting  and  from  thb  fusion  of 
the  texture  of  the  material  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
which  ‘are  subordinate  to  the  firm  logic  of  intuition  in 
(^ezanne’s  work. 

The  Indian  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  see  the 
intercourse  of  the  various  forms  of  nature.  His  interest  is 
absorbed  by  each  of  them  to  an  equal  extent.  When,  for 
instance,  in  the  representation  of  the  Kurunga  Miga  Jataka 
from  Bharhut,  hunter  and  antelope,  woodpecker  and  tree 
and  tortoise  populate  a  foivst  which  does  not  exist  for  our 
eye,  but  is*  suggested  to  our  imagination,  no  similarity  to 
any  kind  of  landscape  possibly  can  be  discovered.  Yet  the 
relation  to  nature,  created  in  such  a  relief  is  not  less  intimate 
than  that  of  the  former  visualisations.  In  what  manner  ? 

The  single  figures  appear  as  isolated  individuals.  We 
do  not  see  where  they  stand,  nor  from  where  they  come  and 
grow.  Bor  the  flat  ground  of  the  relief  does  away  with 
everything  that  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  main 
figures  of  the  relief.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  see  those 
detached  figures  as  isolated,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as 
closely  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  whole  as 
trees,  animals  and  men  of  any  landscape  can  be.  But  in 
order  to  realise  this  connection,  we  have  to  forget  all  memory 
pictures,  which  menace  our  appreciation  and  we  have  to 
forget  the  manner  accustomed  to  us  of  looking  at  things. 
We  must  not  seek  for  things  which  possibly  will  not  be  there, 
but  our  eye  dwells  on  those  forms  and  relations,  on  those 
signs  and  solutions  which  indicate  and  represent  the  truly 
Indian  conception. 

There  is  a  childlike  unreality  about  those  small  trees  with 
big  leaves  and  stems.  There  is  an  unsophisticated  and 
voluptuous  pleasure  in  the  curvature  of  body  and  neck  and 
movement  of  the  animal,  there  is  a  quaint  simplicity  in  the 
slanting  position  of  toylike  men  who  have  the  intensely 
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expressive  gestures  of  marionettes.  Surely  they  are  not 
surrounded  by  nature  but  how  could  they  be  surrounded  as 
they  are  nature  themselves.  Such  is  the  landscape  of  Indian 
art ;  it  does  not  describe  or  suggest  the  aspect  of  nature, 
both  of  which  imply  the  notion  of  an  alienated  and  regained 
nature.  But  the  Indian  mind  abides  in  nature,  and  it  creates 
as  nature  does.  For  do  we  not  see  flowers  growing  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  in  the  same  graceful  irregularity  with  the 
same  gentle  bend,  the  artist  has  given  to  his  creatures  ? 

The  Indian  artist  in  creating  does  not  observe  nature, 
but  h£  realizes  it.  He  himself  belongs  to  nature  and  it  is 
working  through  him.  This  creative  attitude  •  stands  very 
near  to  Spinoza’s  terminology  of  natura  naturata  and  natura 
naturans  where  created  and  creative  «are  qualities  of  one 
substance.  The  work  of  the  Indian  artist  has  the  growing 
life  which  earth  bestows  on  its  creatures. 

One  type  of  composition,  as  significant  for  Indian  plastic 
as  the  tattivam  asi  for  the  Indian  mind,  is  represented  by 
the  group  of  woman  and  tree.  It  occurs  in  the  earliest  phase 
of  Indian  art,  it  accompanies  its  entire  existence  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  setar  which  keeps  tune  and  time  of  the  song. 

The  legend  tells  that  the  Asoka  tree  begins  to  blossom 
when  touched  by  the  left  foot  of  a  woman.  Art  makes 
them  bloom  into  union.  Her  arms  and  the  stem  are  one ; 
one  life  of  youth  pulsates  through  both  of  them ;  it  is  the 
.  life  of  earth,  the  life  of  nature.  Therefore  composition  to 
the  Indian  artist  does  not  mean  an  abstract  scheme,  as  it  is  the 
case  with  parallelism  in  Egyptian  art,  with  the  triangle  in 
the  European  Renaissance  and  with  the  diagonal  line  in  the 
Baroque.  It  is  an  effortless  movement  which  flows  through 
all  the  forms  and  overflows  from  the  one  to  the  next,  from 
the  woman  to  the  tree  and  from  movement  to  cube. 

In  the  art  of  the  whole  world — except  in  India — devices 
and  patterns  will  be  found  which  have  the  function  of 
embellishment  and  decoration  only  and  which  have  no  deeper 
10 
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connection  with  the  compositions  themselves.  The  number¬ 
less  posts  and  walls,  beams  and  slabs  of  iiidian  monuments 
covered  or  adorned  with  the  undulating  stalk  of  heavy  lotus 
flowers,  are  of  unique  significance.  They  are  the  purest 
creative  forms  which  landscape  achieves  in  India.  No  sugges¬ 
tion  of  atmosphere  is  made  there,  for  they  carry  their  own 
atmosphere  with  them,  that  mood  of  exuberant  growth  which 
never  stops  and  passes  from  bud  to  flower,  and  from  stalks 
and  leaves  to  birds.  That  wave  of  the  lotus  stalk  how 
strangely  unnatural  it  is  in  a  superficial  sense,'  how  deeply 
true  to  a  cognisance  of  nature  as  everlasting  in  its  continuous 
flow  from  death  to  life,  from  winter  to  summer  from  bud  to 
fruit.  Indian  art  knows  of  no  “  landscape  ”  for  not  the 
aspect  of  nature  has  fascination  for  Indian  creativeness  but 
the  working  of  nature  itself.  Indian  art,  therefore,  expresses 
the  force  immanent  in  nature,  it  does  not  render  the  likeness 
of  its  forms.  And  in  this  way  every  single  form  of  art 
expresses  the  whole  of  nature.  But  although  all  forms  of 
Indian  art  are  deeply  significant,  they  never  are  symbolic'. 
Symbolism,  on  the  contrary,  the  moment  it  enters  Indian 
art — it  comes  from  the  region  of  thought,  where  it  belongs 
to  the  family  of  parable  and  metaphors — it  is  transformed 
into  a  vessel  of  nature.  Tricula’s  are  so  nearly  related  to 
fish  and  several  symbols  grouped  together  form  some  new 
species  of  fantastic  plants.  Examples  of  this  early  Indian 
imagination  are  to  be  seen  in  Mathura  and  Sanchi. 

Creativeness  and  nature  have  entered  unique  relationship 
in  Indian  art.  Art  has  become  the  continuation  and 
sublimation  of  nature  through  the  medium  of  the  creative 
mind.  This  process  necessarily  is  accompanied  by  a  furthef 
development  of  the  forms  of  nature.  The  distortions  of  Indian 
art  are  caused  by  that  peculiar  growth. 

In  what  way  are  the  elements  of  the  visible  world 
stimulating  to  and  adapted  by  the  creative  impulse  ?  The 
representation  of  the  Jetavana  Jataka  from  Bharhut  shows 
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the  grove  the  merchant  Anathapindika  purchases  from  prince 
Jeta  in  cy  der  to  l/uild  a  monastery  for  the  Buddha.  The  trees 
have  been  cut,  only  three  are  left  on  the  border,  bullocks  and 
cart  which  brought  the  money  are  having  rest  and*  servants 
are  busy  covering  the  ground  of  the  grove  with  square 
golden  coins,  this  being  the  price  paid  for  the  grove.  Temples 
already  have  been  built,  a  sacred  tree  also  has  been  surrounded 
by  a  railing  and  pious  crowds  of  worshippers.  Anathapindika 
appears  twice — with  this  strange  occurrence  we  have  to  deal 
later  on — at  the  bottom  he  watches  the  purchase,  and  in  the 
middle  he  is  engaged  in  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  No 
historic  report  would  be  more  concise.  Nothing  is*shown  which 
has  not  its  necessary  place  in  the  story.  And  the  way  how 
things  are  shown  is  of  still  greater  simplicity.  Precise  out¬ 
lines  give  distinction  to  the  tree,  its  formula  consists  in  one 
line  for  the  stem  and  a  triangular  scheme  for  the  top  and 
man  is  almost  as  simple  to  represent  as  the  tree.  Just  this 
childlike  simplicity  of  representation,  however,  proves  an 
enormous  achievement  of  visual  power  and  concentration. 
The  hand  of  the  artist  chisels  the  absolutely  necessary  lines 
and  only  these  with  unswerving  surety.  Nothing  can  distract 
him  and  so  he  conveys  the  most  precise  information  of  the 
object  he  depicts.  This  clear  simplification,  far  more  “  difficult” 
and  “advanced  ”  than  the  most  exhaustive  description, 
is  appropriate  to  the  artist’s  aim  of  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the 
visible  world,  which  without  his  purifying  abstraction  would 
remain  in  the  dumb  lap  of  nature.  This  extreme  simplifica¬ 
tion  also  proves  an  economic  principle  for  the  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  for  it  prevents  it  from  getting  absorbed  by  details  and 
makes  it  the  living  source  of  every  form.  The  one 
aim  of  Indian  art  with  regard  to  nature,  is  therefore  to 
represent  its  forms  with  accuracy.  Having  attained  this 
goal,  creative  imagination  has  free  field  of  work  and  dives 
from  surface  to  secret.  Being  creation  it  proceeds  in  the 
channels  supplied  by  nature. 
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Every  organism  in  nature  is  constructed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  life-energies  can  circulate  throughout  the 
whole  body.  The  life  of  nature,  i.e.,  physical  life,  consists 
in  the  unbroken  and  unirritated  circulation  of  the  life-juice 
whether  it  is  the  blood  of  animal  and  man  or  the  sap 
of  plants.  In  order  to  resist  and  to  get  on  in  life, 
joints,  muscles  and  bones  had  to  be  formed,  otherwise  the 
organism  would  break  down.  Western  art  during  relatively 
short  phases,  six  centuries  of  Greek  and  Hellenstic  art  and 
five  centuries  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
twentieth  century,  exclusively  paid  attention  to  those  features 
of  resisting  an  aggressive  life,  as  bones  and  muscles  are.  Indian 
art,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  its  energies  towards  the  other 
part  of  organic  life,  i.e.,  towards  the  circulation  of  the  life-juice. 
The  result  is  obvious.  Greek  and  Post- Renaissance  art 
equally  delight  in  pointing  out  the  muscular  energy,  the 
splendidly  constructed  physique  of  man,  or  in  an  analogous  way 
of  every  organism  depicted.  European  mannerism,  and  the 
greatest  artists,  Michel  Angelo,  Titian  and  Rubens  4are  not 
free  from  it,  delights  in  an  ostentatious  display  of  exaggeratedly 
developed  muscles,  which  are  clearly  marked  in  all  their 
anatomic  details.  Indian  art,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
disappear  muscles  and  bones  for  the  sake  of  an  uninterrupted 
smoothness  of  all  limbs  through  which  the  life  energy  may 
circulate  without  hindrance.  The  mannerism  of  Indian  art 
lies  in  those  languid  creeper-like  hands,  which  have  almost  be¬ 
come  standing  formulae.  The  cognisance  of  life  as  movement, 
overflowing,  and  uninterrupted  is  formed  by  Indian  art 
and  is  compared  by  naive  similes.  Shoulder  and  arm 
together,  for  instance,  are  compared  to  head  and  trunk 
of  the  elephant,  the  leg  to  the  stem  of  a  banana  put  upset  down, 
the  fingers  are  like  beans  and  the  face  sometimes  has  the 
outline  of  a  betel- leaf.  These  ancient  comparisons  made 
Dr.  Abanindranath  Tagore  write  his  Hindu  “  Anatomy.” 
Anatomy  to  the  Indian  artist  means  the  clear  expression  of 
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what  he  feels  to  be  the  life-force  of  nature.  It  differs 
naturally  i;rom  mtViical  anatomy  which  as  science  is  one  and 
the  same  all  over  the  world,  while  art  as  pure  expression 
varies  with  the  individual  who  expresses  himself.  .Besides 
the  anatomic  deformations  of  all  Western  works  of  art  are 
as  deadly  as  those  of  their  Indian  brothers  and  the  beautiful 
Galatea  if  she  was  a  true  work  of  art  must  have  died  shortly 
after  she  exchanged  her  existence  of  a  statue  with  that  of  a 
young  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  lover  and  creator,  the 
sculptor  Pygmalion. 

From  this  creative  apprehension  of  the  life  of  nature, 
Indian  art  without  making  any  special  effort,  finds  Jthe  genuine 
form  for  the  most  abstract  and  sublimated  conception.  The 
supernatural  state  of  the  Buddha  confess.es  through  the  form 
art  gives  to  it,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  purest  and  ultimately 
true  form  of  nature  itself.  Ceaseless  life  flows  from  head  to 
arms,  from  one  arm  to  the  next,  from  body  to  legs ;  though 
the  whole  statue  rests  in  silent  concentration,  life  takes  its 
course  and  gives  to  the  highest  form  of  the  human  mind 
adequate  shape. 

How  far  this  conception  of  nature  determines  the  organism 
of  the  picture,  that  is  to  say  the  coherent  artistic  expression 
has  to  be  considered  later  on.  For  the  present  it  suffices 
to  point  out  that  the  artistic  means  by  which  the 
flowing  stream  of  life  is  visualized  are  found  in  the  peculiarly 
Indian  plastic  representations. 

Sculpture,  we  say,  is  plastic  art.  Plastic  is  an  adjective 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  plasticity.  Plasticity,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  sculpture,  when  it 
induced  people  to  call  it  by  that  name.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  became  forgotten 
and  any  sculpture  however  so  stagnant  and  abrupt  its 
forms  may  be,  is  called  plastic.  Indian  art  restores  to 
plastic  its  original  meaning.  Take  any  sculpture  in  the 
round,  a  figure  of  Ganesha  for  instance.  At  the  first  moment 
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it  seems  as  if  some  tough  liquid  would  boil  in  bubbles  and 
those  bubbles  mirror  the  vision  of  GaneLha.  Still  it  is  a 
carving  in  stone.  Through  a  plastic  conception  the  stoiie  has 
become tpervaded  by  life.  It  does  not  resemble  any  living 
form,  but  it  has  got  a  life  of  its  own ;  which  never  stops  and 
communicates  its  flow  to  each  single  form  and  makes  them 
swell  but  also  sharply  defined  and  it  is  thrust  further  by  its  own 
energy  to  the  next  bubble  and  so  forth  until  the  whole  mass  of 
the  stone  has  been  transformed  by  the  fervour  of  creation  from 
a  raw-material  into  a  work  of  art.  No  part  of  the- sculpture,  no 
single  point  of  its  surface  can  be  looked  at  independently,  for 
the  one  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  next  as  the  various 
sections  of  the  course  of  a  river.  Every  material  becomes 
flexible  in  the  hand  rof  the  Indian  artist.  Painting  too  is  a 
“  plastic  ”  art  in  India.  The  frescoes  from  Ajanta  are  as  far 
removed  from  a  merely  two-dimensional  surface-decoration  as 
from  an  illusion  of  the  depth  of  reality.  They  are  plastic 
in  such  a  way  that  every  limb,  every  rock  and  every  wall  seem 
full  in  their  roundness  and  mass.  The  modelling  of  a  group  of 
girls  makes  them  grow  out  of  the  artist’s  imagination  like 
superabundant  flowers  blooming  forth  from  one  root.  The 
edgeless  plasticity  of  their  limbs  allows  life  to  take  its  calm 
and  uninterrupted  course. 

Plastic,  therefore,  is  the  creative  form  of  Indian 
“  naturalism.”  With  regard  to  India  the  meaning  of  naturalism 
becomes  altered.  The  word  is  very  much  abused,  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  India.  To  the  European  bourgeois  naturalism  means 
such  a  spectacle  which  will  give  pleasure  to  him  without 
any  effort  made  on  his  side.  To  the  Indian  bourgeois  it  has  a 
similar  meaning,  but  the  value  he  attaches  to  it,  is  still 
greater,  on  account  of  the  example  given  by  Europe.  To  the 
European  artist  and  intellectual  on  the  other  hand  naturalism 
is  identical  with  creative  incapacity,  while  the  naturalism  of 
the  Indian  artist  stands  beyond  the  views  mentioned.  The 
appreciation  and  suggestiveness  of  nature,  naturally  changes 
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with  surrounding^  and  traditions.  The  Chinese  naturalism 
to  a  European  eye  appears  as  an  idealistic  abstraction,  whilst 
European  naturalism  strikes  the  Chinese  as  utmost  ugliness. 
It  is,  however,  the  special  feature  of  Indian  naturalism  not 
to  depict  the  form  of  nature  but  to  create  as  nature  does. 

This  peculiar  relationship  of  creativeness  and  nature 
results  in  an  unrivalled  rendering  of  animals  and  plants. 
With  regard  to  the  human  figure  it  sacrifices  the  individual 
physiognomy  to  the  characteristics  of  the  type  and  achieves 
in  portrait-painting  a  greatness  of  pure  humanity  which 
does  ndt  allow  man  to  become  a  caricature  of  God’s  intention ; 
caricature-drawings,  in  fact,  are  very  rare  in  the  whole  of 
Indian  art.  The  uncriticising  earnestness  of  the  Indian  mind 
does  not  observe  weakness.  It  carries  oiit  the  command  of 
nature  and  places  the  type  over  the  individual  and  all  types 
are  of  equal  significance.  The  elephant,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  animal  of  Indian  art,  is  given  all  the  heaviness,  round¬ 
ness  and  goodness,  which  that  loveable  beast  possesses ;  should 
ever  the  species  die  out,  the  monument  set  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  Indian  art,  will  make  it  immortal.  None  of  its  move¬ 
ments,  none  of  its  curves  escaped  the  artist,  and  so  vitally  does 
he  feel  with  this  animal,  that  in  its  innumerable  representations 
in  sculptured  friezes  around  many  Indian  temples  where 
several  thousands  of  them  are  assembled  round  the  walls  of 
one  temple,  mechanical  repetition  is  unknown,  for  everyone  is 
.given  a  slight  modulation  of  the  elephant  trot,  so  cherished 
by  the  Indian  mind.  The  elephants  at  Kanarak  embody  the 
substance  of  elephantness  in  their  smooth  plastic. 

The  figure  of  man  on  the  other  hand  represents  a  type  in 
the  same  way  as  deer  or  the  bodhi  tree  and  all  of  them  are  co¬ 
ordinated  in  the  composition,  for  all  of  them  are  creatures  of 
nature.  This  feeling  remains  alive  in  the  portraiture  of  later 
centuries.  Rajput  portraits  confess  their  Indianness  by  a  flow  of 
the  outline  which  is  bent  into  personal  likeness.  In  this  respect 
they  widely  differ  from  Moghul  portraiture,  which  gives  the 
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individual  portrait  with  objective  exactitude.  But  it  does  not 
render  that  something  inexpressible  through  words,  that 
makes  the  genuine  Indian  portrait  a  form  of  life  itself  while 
it  flows  'through  some  special  human  features. 

Obeying  to  the  life  of  nature  and  not  copying  its  appearance 
Indian  art  creates  form.  Its  artistic  logic  is  as  coherent  as  the 
life  of  nature  which  it  follows  and  the  result  to  which  it 
necessarily  leads  must  he  seen  in  the  images  with  many 
arms,  many  limbs  and  many  heads.  Human  bodies  have 
multiple  limbs  in  art,  because  they  do  not  have  them  in 
nature  and  because  art  can  proceed  and  proceeds  °in  the 
direction  indicated  by  nature,  where  nature  has  to  stop. 
Nature  does  not  produce  gods.  They  are  brought  forth  by 
human  imagination.'  Nature  however  supplies  the  elements 
which  help  imagination  to  construct  and  to  believe  in  God. 

In  his  mythical  stage  of  spirituality  man  perceived 
the  supernatural  as  a  combination  of  forms  of  organic  life, 
disparate  in  nature.  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Gods  mixed 
bodies  of  lion  and  man,  bird  and  man,  bird  and  quadruped 
and  the  like,  Yishnus — Varaha-avatar  and  that  of  Narasingha — 
belong  to  the  mythical  and  combining  imagination  of 
humanity.  Fundamentally  different,  however,  is  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  limbs,  a  unique  invention  of  India. 

Supernatural  beings  throughout  the  whole  world  are 
conceived  with  wings.  They  generally  spring  off  from  the 
shoulders  and  suggest  that  celestial  lightness  associated  with 
aerial  creatures.  In  Indian  art,  however,  except  in  post-Asokan 
sculpture  and  Moghul  paintings,  we  do  not  meet  with 
winged  human  or  animal  forms.  Garuda  representations 
of  course  stand  apart,  for  Garuda,  originally  conceived  as 
bird,  later  on  assumes  a  human  body.  He  is  we  may 
say  a  bird  in  human  personification.  The  Indian  artistic 
imagination  disregards  wings  and  creates  many  arms,  growing 
out  of  the  shoulders — and  later  on  of  the  elbows  also, — 
which  belong  to  the  Gods.  The  imaginative  emotion  which 
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realized  the  wings^and  the  many  arms  is  certainly  one  and  the 
same,  although  the  significance  of  its  various  manifestations 
differs  widely.  For  wings  attached  to  man  and  quadrupeds 
belong  to  an  imagination,  satisfied  by  addition  and  con>bination, 
while  an  imagination  of  an  organic  and  synthetic  order  is 
required  for  the  pictorial  representation  of  multiple  arms. 
Both  conceptions,  however,  realise  the  sensation  of  psychical 
elevation  seated  somewhere  between  the  shoulders.  The 
wing-imagination  works  more  or  less  mechanically,  the 
imagination, '  on  the  other  hand,  which  produces  the  multiple 
arms,  'works  organically.  Each  arm  and  each  hand  is  not 
only  equally  possible  in  its  connection  with  the  body,  but 
through  their  variety  the  manifold  spiritual  energies  acting 
in  the  god,  in  his  peaceful  mind  and  m  his  motionless  or 
agitated  body,  become  apparent.  Each  arm  and  each  hand 
has  a  different  gesture,  a  different  individual  expression, 
yet  all  of  them  are  one  outburst  of  divine  energy. 

This  is  the  way  how  the  Indian  artist  renders  god-likeness. 
He  is  S3  engrossed  in  the  life  of  nature  that  through  his 
hand  it  gets  the  chance  of  producing  a  new  possibility  of 
organic  form ;  organic,  however,  no  longer  with  regard  to 
physical  life,  but  organic  as  a  spiritual  embodiment.  He 
visualises  God,  no  longer  restricted  by  the  purpose  of  types, 
but  freed  by  his  imagination,  so  that  life  may  circulate 
unbound  and  unrestricted  through  the  multiple  limbs  of  the 
.  Gods,  who  live  their  own  purposeless  existence. 

The  multiple  arms,  however,  are  soon  followed  by  multiple 
legs,  the  multiple  limbs  by  multiple  heads  and  multiple 
bodies  through  which  imagination  runs  in  a  vicious  circle ; 
for  it  cannot  go  further  and  has  to  come  back  from  where 
it  started  and  it  restores  to  nature  the  simple  figure  of  man 
with  two  arms  and  two  legs  only. 

Nature  sometimes  lets  imagination  loose  but  calls  it  back 
when  it  has  achieved  what  lies  within  the  scope  of  both  of 
them.  Whatever  the  contents  of  Indian  imagination  are,  nature 
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always  lies  at  their  root  and  they  have  ljo  travel  along  the 
roads  prepared  by  her.  She  gives  the  suggestion-  and  the 
artist  carries  it  out.  He  follows  as  much  her  advice  as  that 
of  his  .intuition.  How  else  could  rock  temple  and  rock 
monastery  have  come  into  existence.  They  tell  their  own 
story,  how  when  the  mind  became  tired  of  a  distracted  life, 
and  wished  to  return  to  its  own  depth,  how  the  disciples  of 
Buddha  left  the  world  and  found  themselves,  surrounded  by 
nature  in  all  her  wealth  while  they  were  living  in  the  austere 
simplicity  of  some  hole  or  cave  nature  herself  had  prepared 
for  them  in  one  of  her  rocks.  And  how  those  monks0  when 
no  natural  .holes  were  left  unoccupied  started  cutting  out 
of  the  rock  small  cells  and  as  their  number  went  on  increasing 
continuously,  how  they  grouped  their  cells  and  built  a 
monastery,  cut  it  right  into  the  flesh  of  nature,  so  that  the 
first  organised  residence  of  spiritual  man  rivals  the  first 
dwelling  place  of  the  savage  who  has  not  yet  founded  human 
life  apart  from  nature.  And  in  this  way  India  gives  back  to 
nature  what  she  received  from  her  and  both  are  enriched  by 
the  surrender  of  human  experience  Avhich  lies  between  the 
savage  who  against  his  will  is  fettered  to  her  and  the  spiritual 
who  does  away  with  the  fetters  of  society  and  willingly  seeks  her 
communion  and  shelter.  And  how,  later  on,  the  austere 
simplicity  of  the  first  who  sought  nature  was  redeemed  from 
the  self-imposed  restraint  and  by  the  following  generations  of 
brethren,  and  nature  herself,  through  the  creation  of  man  , 
became  immortal  when  her  rocks  were  transformed  into 
columns  of  which  every  single  part  suggested  some  form  of 
nature  and  big  caves  were  dug  out  and  their  walls  covered  by 
a  miraculous  vegetation,  of  which  God  and  man  and  animal 
and  the  forest  and  house  and  legend  formed  the  fantastic 
pattern. 

And  again  as  in  the  case  of  the  images  with  many  limbs 
the  human  element  had  to  go  its  own  way  and  the  Bathas  in 
Mamallapur  and  the  cave  temple  in  Ellora  are  the  token  of 
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man’s  struggle  fo^  luxury.  The  Kailasa  has  none  of  the 
mysteries  .of  art-nature  but  represents  the  luxurious  temple 
of  a  rich  community  who  could  indulge  in  the  extravagance 
of  having  it  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  * 

The  eternal  antagonism  and  attraction  of  civilisation 
and  nature  finds  its  creative  interpretation  in  the  history  of 
the  Indian  cave  temple  and  cave  monastery. 

It  is  the  fulfilment  of  its  inmost  longing  that  the 
Indian  soul  needs  and  seeks  the  contact  with  nature.  It 
gives  spiritual  satisfaction  but  sometimes  also  an  emotional 
one,  thc/ugh  this  indirectly  might  lead  to  the  same  restful 
communion  of  mind  as  the  former.  The  emotional  communion 
is  visualised  in  a  late  phase  only  of  Indian  art,  in  the  various 
paintings  which  have  Magas  and  Maginis  for  their  theme. 
The  union  with  nature  is  attained  by  the  music-yoga  and 
music  or  nature  herself  bodily  present  in  the  Magamalas. 
These  paintings  generally  are  of  most  complex  origin 
whilst  as  works  of  art  they  are  of  childlike  simplicity. 
They  do  n<pt  only  visualise  a  state  of  soul  but  also  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  time  of  the  day  which  are  objectivations, 
reflexes  and  incitements  at  the  same  time  of  that  particular 
mood.  And  besides  they  are  the  secret  relationship  of  both, 
for  the  one  is  the  beloved  and  the  other  the  lover,  calling 
and  pining  for  each  other  or  redeemed  from  all  longing 
by  their  union.  One  of  the  most  significant  pictorial  types 
of  all  the  Magamalas  is  Magini  Tori,  she — who  as  some  old 
lines  describe  her — “is  the  beloved  of  MalJcosh  with  golden 
complexion  ;  her  hair  is  like  dark  clouds  and  the  face  like  the 
full  moon,  and  her  eyes  like  those  of  the  deer.  The  ten 
corners  of  the  globe  are  brightened  by  the  beauty  of  her  form. 
Hearing  her  song  all  birds  and  beasts  are  shedding  tears. 
The  deer  are  listening  to  her  song  intensely  and  unconsciously 
they  are  dancing  in  front  of  her.  These  paintings,  late  as 
they  are,  represent  landscape  in  the  sense  familiar  to  us. 
But  at  that  time,  China  as  well  as  Europe,  had  directly 
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or  via  Persia  exercised  their  influence  on  India.  The  use, 
however,  made  of  the  landscape  is  purely^  Indian,  .though  it 
is  a  more  complex  and  less  direct  form  than  that  created 
in  earlier  epochs.  Nature  there  has  become  an  actor  who 
displays  his  inner  life  through  the  alluring  charm  of  its 
personification  as  young  man  or  young  woman  or  both 
together  and  through  the  haunting  sweetness  of  her  melody. 
The  insoluble  connection  however  of  figure  and  landscape — how 
empty  every  Ragini  picture  would  look  without  the  figure 
of  the  Ragini  and  how  rich  it  appears  through  hfer  presence — 
the  insoluble  connection  of  soul  and  landscape  is  the*  purely 
Indian  merit  of  these  paintings. 

Indian  art  represents  the  creative  continuation  of 
nature,  or  the  return  to  her  and  their  creative  union.  Art  thus 
is  as  natural  as  nature  and  nature  as  artistic  as  art 
with  regard  to  the  Indian  soul,  which  realises  that  the  cruel 
form  of  Narasinha  is  installed  on  mountain-tops,  in  caves  and 
in  forests. 
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«|  III 

MYTH  AND  FORM  1 

Myth  is  an  expression  of  the  fulness  of  life.  Thfe  under¬ 
ground  f  ars,  hopes  and  extravagancies  of  inner  experience 
surge  up  and  show  their  monstrous  heads,  their  heroic  deeds 
and  their  God-like  autocracy.  Whatever  the  origins  of  myth 
are,  whether  physical,  meteorological,  liturgic,  ethic,  historic 
or  allegoric,  India  never  ceased  to  create  myth.  Different 
from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  myth  and  religion  were  never 
divided  and  the  bitter  fight  of  the  established  religion  and  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  myths  was  never  more  than'  an  incident. 
There  are  myths  which  reveal  the  cosmos  reflected  in  imagina¬ 
tive  emotion  and  others  which  glorify  the  mission  and  vocation 
of  man  and  his  regained  cosmic  existence.  Legend  and  myth 
and  not  the  laws  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  ten  commands  are 
the  background  of  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  India.  Laws 
are  rigid  but  myths  grow  in  freedom.  The  Mosaic  law 
prevented  art  and  the  Indian  myth  gave  to  it  the  greatness  of 
a  limitless  horizon,  populated  by  ever-changing,  never-tired 
imagination. 

Myth  is  the  subject-matter  of  Indian  art,  with  other 
words :  to  express  the  fulness  of  life  is  the  subject-matter  of 
Indian  art  with  other  words :  who  does  not  experience  myth 
as  the  only  reality  will  never  create  an  adequate  work  of  art, 

■  but  merely  an  illustration.  But  what  does  illlustration  and 
creative  expression  mean  with  regard  to  art. 

An  illustration  accompanies  a  text.  It  visualises  some 
episode  with  the  vivid  impressiveness  of  lines  and  colours.  It 
serves  the  text  as  a  sensual  foot-note  and  has  apart  from  it  no 
more  independence  than  duly  belong  to  a  foot-note.  The  aim  of 
the  best  illustration  points  towards  the  test,  it  is  coherent  with 
the  words  and  not  coherent  in  itself. 

‘  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Calcutta  University  on  the  2nd  August  by  Mi«a  Stella 
KraTnrisch,  Ph,D.  (Vienna). 
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A  statue,  relief  or  painting  on  the  other  hand  may  have 
some  story,  some  event,  some  myth  for  their  Lubject.  „And  yet 
they  will  not  he  in  the  service  of  story,  event  or  myth. 
Subject-matter  is  the  sound  basis  of  art,  yet  to  be  sure — story  or 
myth  have  their  subject-matter  just  as  well  as  the  work  of  art, 
which  represents  that  story  or  myth.  But  a  newspaper  report 
of  some  tragedy  which  happened  yesterday  is  pure  subject- 
matter  and  has  no  element  of  art  and  an  illustration  stands  in 
similar  relationship  to  the  story  which  it  illustrates.  The 
newspaper  reporter  registers  the  event, — he  cannot  afford  to 
create  the  form  of  his  inner  experience  with  regard  to  that 
event.  Besides  this  would  not  be  wanted.  Similarly  not  much 
more  is  wanted  from  an  illustration  than  to  register  the  events 
of  the  story  by  visupl  means.  The  aim  of  illustration  is 
realistic,  it  leads  the  verbal  abstraction  back  to  an  imagined 
actual  reality  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  to  the 
imaginative  reader  illustrations  so  often  appear  disturbing  and 
superfluous. 

The  work  of  art  on  the  other  hand  which  has  somg  myth, 
or  legencl,  or  whatever  it  be,  for  its  subject-matter,  makes  use 
of  the  suggestions  already  formed  by  words ;  but  in  order  to 
get  to  their  taste  and  flavour  it  has  to  absorb  the  story.  It 
must  be  fit  for  that  process  of  absorption  that  is  to  say,  the 
creative  emotion  of  the  artist  is  the  receptacle  into  which 
literary  imagination  is  poured  out.  The  chemistry  of  intuition 
however  luckily  has  no  formula.  The  subject-matter  undergoes 
complete  reformation,  before  it  emerges  as  work  of  art. 
Literary  imagination,  therefore,  prepares  the  material  for  the 
work  of  art;  the  artist  however  has  to  melt  and  to  transform  it 
from  the  unity  of  concepts  to  one  unique  conception.  In  this 
way  the  artist  creates  the  myth,  in  a  different  way  but  by  the 
same  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  expressed  itself  in 
poetical  terms. 

Not  the  events,  but  the  significance  of  the  events  which 
constitute  myth  or  story  is  rendered  by  the  correspondence  of 
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visual  means  a^icl  no  longer  by  the  logic  of  poetical 
diction.  * 

Myths  live  by  oral  tradition.  Mostly  they  are  recorded 
when  they  no  longer  exist  as  living  reality  in  the  human 
heart.  Art,  however,  is  a  version  contemporary  with  the 
original  emotion. 

The  feeling  of  life  as  endless  coming  and  going,  as  infinite 
movement  supports  Buddha’s  Jatakas  and  the  Avatars  of 
Vishnu. 

In  the  reliefs  on  the  railings  of  the  Stupa  from  Bharhut 
many  Jatakas  are  present  at  the  same  time.  Their  succession  in 
time  has  changed  into  a  co-ordination  in  space.  The  Buddha  in 
his  former  existences  need  not  wander  through  ages  and  ages. 
Supported  by  the  undulating  flow  of  the  lotus  stalk  his  previous 
births  are  brought  near  one  another  and  one  form  of 
existence  gently  glides  into  the  next.  This  form  of  composition 
has  the  peaceful  and  perhaps  also  the  tired  monotony  of  life 
which  goes  on  repeating  itself  with  slow  measure  throughout 
the  Yuga  in  which  we  live.  Now  the  Buddha  is  a  clever 
cock  and  then  again  a  young  Brahmin,  and  sometimes 
an  elephant  and  sometimes  a  deer  and  that  stalk  of  the 
lotus  which  surrounds  his  cock — cleverness  with  such  compas¬ 
sion  does  not  diminish  its  attention  or  alter  its  direction  when 
the  Buddha  proves  his  unfailing  wisdom  working  through 
the  humble  mind  of  a  young  son  of  a  Brahmin.  And  so  his 
•incarnations  and  the  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  each 
of  them  are  passing  by  like  beads  on  a  thread,  but  the  thread 
is  a  lotus-stalk  and  the  beads  are  events  and  their  order  is  alter¬ 
nate,  for  to  heighten  their  importance  and  to  give  proper 
surroundings  to  them,  jackfruits  and  others,  big  like  night¬ 
mares  accompany  them  in  regular  succession.  Such  is  the  pic¬ 
torial  way  of  expressing  life’s  unbroken  continuity,  which  has 
found  its  myth  in  the  Jatakas  and  its  abstract  concept  in  Karma 
— nothing  in  the  myth  however  suggests  its  association  with  a 
lotus  stalk,  nothing  indicates  the  assistance  of  absurdly  big 
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fruits  in  fantastic  variety.  Nothing  tells  ^  that  the  Buddha 
however,  so  marvellous  the  gifts  of  his  character  were,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  animal  or  man,  was  equal  in  size  to  flower 
and  leaf — and  we  are  nowhere  told  either  that  however  so 
great  the  significance  of  a  Jataka  was,  still  it  could  not  rival 
the  greatness  of  a  bunch  of  leaves  or  fruits  or  that  of  a  necklace. 
But  that  is  how  art  tells  its  myth.  Undoubtedly,  the  actual 
happening  is  less  distinguishable  than  if  the  fable  were  told 
by  words,  but  what  is  so  clearly  formed  in  the  relief  is  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  myth.  The  monotonous  melody  of 
the  lotus  stalk  sounds  near  the  endless  vibration  'of  the 
infinite  and'  creates  through  its  simple  form  the  suggestion 
of  life  eternal,  yet  continuously  transforming. 

It  is  by  these  means  that  art  creates  myths.  There 
mythical  significance  results  from  relationship,  which  again 
does  not  belong  to  the  logical  order  of  the  intellect,  but  to  the 
constructive  instinct  of  the  creative  impulse.  Indian  art  has  not 
only  myths  as  tales,  but  it  creates  those  myths  in  a  manner 
which  tells  to  later  generations  of  more  and  deeper  connections 
than  which  are  stored  in  a  fable.  Bharhut  represents  the 
classic  form  of  the  Buddha  legend  and  no  revelation  could 
be  more  succinct,  and  naive.  Buddhism  in  later  centuries, 
overthrown  by  Hinduism,  lost  its  importance  for  India,  but 
the  law  of  composition  which  reached  its  classical  formulation 
in  the  early  Buddhist  monuments  remains  a  motif  recur¬ 
ring  throughout  the  whole  of  Indian  art.  It  is  the  lotus-, 
tendril  with  its  ever  calm,  infinitely  variegated  and  untiring 
curvature.  The  Jatakas  go  on  through  ages  until  the  last 
incarnation  is  reached.  It  is  final,  and  the  ever  running 
wave  of  life  and  death  has  flown  into  the  ocean  of  nirvana. 
But  the  wave  of  composition,  the  wave  of  life  continues  its 
flow  however  so  many  Buddhas  may  attain  perfection  in  the 
meantime,  for  it  does  not  illustrate  any  special  doctrine  or 
message,  but  being  art  it  is  the  unconscious  though,  precisely 
elaborate  form  of  nameless  life,  as  is  felt  by  the  Indian. 
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The  lotu^  creeper  therefore — but  no  lotus  creeper  exists  in 
nature — the  lotus  that  flowers  in  the  world  of  art  and  extends  its 
stem  as  endless  wave  over  the  monuments — is  the  visrftil  form 
the  genius  of  India  found  as  an  expression  of  that  super¬ 
abundance  of  life-energy  which  is  called  karma  and  found 
its  historical  myth  in  Buddha’s  Jatakas. 

Another  myth,  that  of  Vishnu  and  his  avatars,  is  based  on 
the  same  cognisance  of  life.  Still  the  starting  point  has  been 
shifted.  The'Jatakas  being  retrospective — for  their  principle 
existed'  from  the  beginning — form  one  chain  of  continuous 
existence.  The  avatars,  on  the  other  hand,  sudden,*  unforeseen 
outbursts  of  divine  energy  become  visualised  by  various 
independent  compositions  concluded  ia  themselves,  and 
pointing  to  nothing  further.  In  them  the  cosmical  event 
is  concentrated  into  one  single  moment  while  in  the  Jataka 
its  life  is  unfolded.  Avatars  similar  to  metamorphosis,  and 
to  the  transformations  so  frequently  related  in  Northern 
mythology  lend  themselves  to  pictorial  representation. 

The  Boar  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  for  instance,  unites 
the  idea  of  the  boar,  whose  innate  custom  it  is  to  dm 
deep  into  the  earth  with  a  geographical  notion,  namely  that 
the  earth,  the  dry  land,  has  been  rescued  from  the  sea ; 
Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  the  earth  rescues  in  shape  of  the 
primeval  boar  the  Goddess  Earth — and  imagination  hurries 
on  combining — the  Goddess  Earth  who  has  been  kidnapped 
thither  by  the  demon  Hiranyaksha,  the  enemy  of  the  Gods. 
And  other  preconceived  figures  and  actions  accompany  and 
complete  the  heroic  poetical  picture  of  the  Varah a- Avatar. 
S^sha,  on  whose  wide-spread  hoods  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
rest  rises  from  the  ocean  along  with  the  Boar  God,  worshipping 
him.  The  devas  worship  the  God  from  above,  the  sages  on 
the  right,  and  Brahma  and  Siva  on  the  left.  They  express 
the  joy  felt  by  the  entire  universe  on  this  occasion. 

Thus  the  mythical  happening  appears  reflected  in  our 
mind,  step  by  step,  adding  to  the  figure  of  the  God  that  of 
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the  Goddess  combining  with  either  of  them  ('the  serpent  God. 
At  last  we  have  to  join  the  circles  of  worshippers  apd  the 
devas  worship  from  above,  and  Brahma  and  Siva  and  the  sages 
on  one  level  with  the  Boar-God. 

Such  is  the  mythic  subject-matter  of  the  relief  from 
Mamallapuram.  In  the  middle  of  the  composition  rises  the 
God.  He  raises  the  earth,  and  the  accentuated  parallelism  of 
vertical  lines  makes  them  appear  rising  and  rising,  surging 
from  unknown  depth  into  unknown  height  and  tjie  attendants 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  worship  and  render  homage  to 
the  rising  _  God  by  realising  his  uplifting  career  in  their 
own  limbs  which  are  made  to  accompany  the  central  figure 
by  their  straight  verticalism.  And  their  movement  would  grow 
into  the  infinite  if  not  the  God  were  fettered  to  his  burden, 
the  earth,  whom  so  willingly  he  took  on  his  arm ;  but  this 
fetter  is  his  halo,  the  crowning  shape,  radiating  from  his 
God-head.  How  his  arm  clasps  the  leg  of  the  earth,  how  her 
tranquil  sitting  corresponds  to  the  God’s  energy,  manifest  in 
the  clasp  of  his  hand  and  the  bend  of  the  arm  so  "that  they 
form  an  inseparable  connection ;  and  all  the  others,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  at  the  same  level  and  lower  down  are 
nothing  but  the  emanation  of  the  God’s  energy  which  spreads 
round  him  in  the  form  of  the  circle.  Yet  this  circle  is  left 
incomplete,  so  that  the  rising  movement  is  not  counteracted  by 
the  stability  of  the  round  one.  Quality  and  heroic  action  of 
the  God  are  thus  visualised  by  vertical  lines  and  circular* 
movement  and  the  reality  of  the  myth  is  led  back  to  its  in¬ 
most  and  primeval  significance.  Names  are  forgotten,  mythical 
experience  has  gained  visual  form. 

Vishnu,  in  several  of  his  avatars,  is  given  form  as 
centrifugal  energy  radiating  from  one  upright  centre,  his 
upright  posture.  Trivikrama,  the  God  who  took  three  strides, 
is  transformed  into  a  purely  dynamic  composition  of  linear 
energies.  Myth  expressed  through  words  invents  a  fable,  myth 
created  by  art  makes  the  inherent  relation  of  the  visible 
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world  manifest.  gThe  legend  runs  thus :  Bali,  a  powerful 
Demon  King,  conquered  the  three  worlds  and  ruled  in  them, 
in  spite  of  his  birth,  in  charity  and  with  justice.  Indra, 
the  chief  of  the  Gods  was  thus  superseded.  Vishilu  as  the 
avowed  destroyer  of  the  demons  and  the  upholder  of  the  Gods 
had  to  restore  Indra  to  his  legitimate  positions.  Vishnu 
could  not  go  to  war  against  Bali  as  he  was  a  virtuous  king. 
So  he  went  in  the  guise  of  a  dwarf,  Brahman,  a  student  of 
the  Vedas  and  begged  of  Bali  for  three  feet  of  land  on  which 
he  could  sit  and  meditate  on  Brahman  undisturbed.  The 

t 

generous  Bali  granted  the  request.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  when  he  saw  the  cunning  God  grow  to  a  height 
transcending  the  world  taking  at  one  step  the  whole  earth, 
covering  the  sky  with  the  next  and  demanding  of  Bali  to  show 
him  room  for  the  third.  True  to  his  promise,  Bali  offered  his 
own  head,  on  Avhich  the  God  placed  his  foot  and  sent  him 
down  to  the  lower  regions.  Greatly  pleased  with  the  king’s 
nobility  and  firmness  of  character,  Vishnu  is  still  supposed  to 
be  guarding  as  his  servant  the  palace  of  Bali  in  the  world 
below.1 

To  the  carefully  scrutinising  mind  of  the  archaeologist  the 
relief  from  Mamallapuram  seems  to  represent  the  God  with 
eight  arms.  He  notices  further  ;  the  foremost  arm  on  the 
right  supports  the  lintel  while  the  remaining  three  hold  the 
discus,  club  and  the  sword.  Of  the  arms  on  the  left  side  two 
'hold  the  bow  and  the  shield  ;  the  third  has  the  conch  and 
the  fourth  is  pointed  towards  Brahma  seated  on  the  lotus. 
This  Brahma  has  four  hands.  He  reverently  touches  with 
one  of  his  hands  the  toe  of  the  uplifted  leg  of  Trivikrama 
and  with  another  touches  the  finger  of  the  God  pointed 
towards  him.  On  the  corresponding  right  side  of  Trivikrama 
is  found  apparently  Siva,  also  on  a  lotus-seat.  The  Sun 
and  Moon  with  circles  of  light  behind  their  heads  are  seen 
flying  in  the  air,  half  way  down  the  high  face  of  the 


*  From  Krishna  Sha*tri :  South  Indian  Images  of  Gods  and  Goddesses,  p.  30. 
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God.  Two  other  heavenly  beings,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
level  with  the  head  of  Trivikrama  and  hat  a  hors§-face,  are 
also  flying  in  the  air.  The  seated  figures  at  the  foot  of 
Trivikrajna  are  apparently  Bali  and  his  retinue,  who  are 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  sudden  transformation  of  the 
stunted  Vamana  into  the  all-pervading  Trivikrama.” 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  enter  the  abstruse  action  of 
personages  who  are  at  least  irrelevant  to  us  and  who  more¬ 
over  exhibit  such  touching  scenes  as  for  instance  the  four- 
handed  Brahma,  who  with  his  one  hand  reverently  touches 
the  toe  of  the  uplifted  leg  of  Trivikrama.  Although 
all  the  episodes  mentioned  are  represented  in  the  relief, 
they  do  not  constitute  its  existence.  And  leaving  away 
all  what  folklorists  and  archaeologists  might  have  to 
see  and  to  say,  the  relief  creates  the  radiating  of  the  sun  with 
such  phenomenal  energy  that  arms  and  legs  are  no  longer 
limbs,  but  strong  and  piercing  forces,  bursting  out  from  one 
common  centre,  penetrating  everywhere,  upwards — and  the 
high  crown — it  becomes  higher  and  higher,  it  almost  is  a  beam 
and  those  many  arms,  disc  of  sun-rays,  are  thrust  forth  and 
penetrate  the  variegated  forms  of  matter  scattered  about 
and  they  are  made  to  assemble  in  the  round  glory  of 
the  upholder  of  the  universe,  whose  one  leg  is  sent  down¬ 
wards  to  give  light  to  the  lower  regions,  a  radiating  beam 
that  pierces  the  heavy  dullness  of  the  ground,  which  is  basis 
and  counteractor.  Greatness  is  simple  and  what  could  be 

c 

simpler  than  a  horizontal  line,  on  which  a  vertical  line 
reposes,  this  line  being  the  diameter  of  a  circle.  Through 
the  inner  relationship  of  horizontal  and  vertical,  of  horizon 
and  zenith,  sun,  the  all-pervading  upholders  unfolds  the  circle 
of  his  rays. 

The  Jataka,  expressions  of  life’s  continuity,  found  their 
corresponding  form  in  the  undulating  movement  of  the  wavy 
line.  The  Avatars,  on  the  other  hand,  expressions  of  the 
intensity  of  life  in  every  of  its  moments  were  realised  by  art 
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through  the  correspondence  of  vertical  line,  horizontal  line 
and  circle.  Viewed  closer  these  two  diametrically  opposed  types 
of  artistic  form  contain  both  the  same  elements,  for  a  wavy 
line  is  nothing  but  a  circle  adapted  to  its  extreme  components, 
now  following  the  horizontal,  now  the  vertical,  or  seen  from 
the  other  end  the  wavy  line  consists  of  a  horizontal  and  of 
a  vertical  line  which  are  brought  to  union  by  the  roundness 
of  the  circle.  The  wavy  line  is  the  integration  of  the  myth 
of  life,  visualised  by  Indian  art,  lvhile  the  other  type  of  life 
concentrated  Into  the  tension lof  every  second  of  reality  welds 
the  contrast — of  vertical  and  horizontal — into  the  unity  of  the 
circle. 

These  compositional  types,  however,  do  not  result  from  the 
myth,  which  is  their  theme.  They  are  inherent  qualities  of 
Indian  art.  The  myth'is  the  verbal  and  the  form  the  visual 
expression  of  one  and  the  same  experience  of  life  which 
belongs  to  India.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  conscious  in  this 
relationship,  it  is  like  one  special  kind  of  leaf  and  one  special 
kind  of  ilower  which  belong  to  one  plant.  Leaves  from  a 
different  plant  will  not  match  that  flower,  but  we  cannot 
give  the  exact  reason  why  they  don’t.  The  mythical  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  artist  finds  form  as  expression,  that  of  the 
poet  words,  concepts.  Both  may  meet  and  become  fused  if 
the  ultimate  significance  of  their  vision  is  the  same. 
Apart  from  the  mythic  form,  Indian  art  has  given  to  life  in 
,the  two  aspects  dealt  with,  some  more  distinct  types  of 
mythic  experience  were  evolved.  These,  however,  are  based 
on  the  selection  from  and  combination  of  the  elements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  standard  types  of  Indian  form  that  of 
Jatakas  and  Avatars. 

Krishna  Gopala,  the  cowherd,  the  flute-player,  is  to 
Indian  art  a  theme  with  infinite  variations.  His  limbs  sing 
all  the  melodies  which  his  flute  ever  could  play.  The  right  foot 
crosses  the  left,  the  left  arm  crosses  the  body — or  the  position 
may  be  different,  but  that  crossing  from  rest  to  movement 
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and  from  now  to  then  is  the  characteristic  time  of  Venu- 
and  Madana-Gopala’s  attitude.  His  body  swings  accordingly 
to  the  left,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  in  that  leisured  rhythm, 
which  is  so  favourable  for  playing  the  flute.  And  his  arms,  two 
or  four  or  many  more,  make  the  sweet  sound  of  the  flute 
vibrate  on  and  on.  The  happy  state  of  a  perfectly  balanced, 
perfectly  harmonised  existence  is  visualized  by  the  artist  in 
this  vertical  and  horizontal  play  of  the  wavy  movement. 
It  is  so  ideally  human,  this  equilibrium  of  unrestrained 
emotion  ;  taking  its  natural  flow  it  builds  up  the  existence 
of  Krishna  as  a  work  of  art.  Krishna  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  popular  heroes  of  India.  The  compositional  form  which 
found  in  his  figure  the  most  graceful  and  xhaustive  realisation, 
is  the  most  popular  attitude  amongst  those  figures  of  Indian  art, 
who  are  not  forced  to  registered  gestures  conveying  their 
message.  The  Tribhanga,  and  the  light  and  the  extreme  bent 
Abhanga  and  Atibhanga,  all  compositional  forms  of  leisured 
life,  which  does  not  express  anything  besides  itself,  belong  to 
one  order,  with  Krishna’s  attitude.  Human  life  undisturbed 
and  unfettered,  this  is  a  part  of  the  great  stream  of  life  which 
flows  through  the  undulating  line  in  which  the  Jatakas 
take  place. 

The  circle  on  the  other  hand  is  used  exclusively  when  &iva 
dances  his  cosmic  dance.  The  wavy  curve  was  the  form  of 
progressive  life,  and  therefore  equally  belonged  to  Jatakas  and 
to  one  form  of  the  chain,  to  human  or  organic  life  in 
general.  But  the  circle,  completeness  in  itself,  is  form  of 
cosmic  existence.  It  reveals  the  life  of  the  Gods. 

Siva’s  dance  has  mystic  significance,  but  its  conception 
belongs  to  an  imagination  that  creates  myth  and  not  mysteries. 
Indian  art,  however, — so  mystically  its  subjects  may  be 
interpreted  or  however  so  mystically  they  affected  the  mind 
of  the  self-abandoned  worshipper — Indian  art,  as  all  art,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mysticism.  It  is,  however,  mythical  and 
all  great  art  is  mythical.  Mysticism  belongs  to  life.  It 
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represents  its  most  sublimated  form  realised  in  the  human 
soul  as  union  with  the  soul  of  the  universe.  Poetry  might 
have  some  mystic  happening  or  feeling  for  its  subject,  still 
the  creative  work  of  the  poet  never  can  be  mystifcal.  The 
mystical  experience  finds  fullest  realisation  in  the  life  of  the 
saint.  But  saints — as  a  rule — are  not  artists.  The  artist,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  vision  of  the  saint ;  he  does  not  however 
apply  it  to  his  further  psychical  career,  but  detaches  it 
from  his  person  and  makes  it  concrete  through  some  material 
or  the  other.  And  as  his  vision  needs  the  special  material, 
whether  word  or  stone  or  sound,  so  it  needs  materialisation 
in  some  special  imaginary  happening,  which  must  be  separated 
from  the  person  and  woven  into  a  new  context.  While 
mysticism  is  a  state  of  spiritual  humdn  existence,  the  myth 
is  a  deed  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  creation.  Deeds  exist 
in  themselves  and  apart  from  the  individual,  which  they 
contain  in  an  transubstantiated  and  immortalised  form.  The 
experience  of  the  mystic  dies  with  him  and  it  needs  another 
mystical  inclination  to  realise  his  experience,  if  recorded. 
But  works  of  art  are  universal  and  only  the  eye  of  Majnun 
is  needed,  to  see  the  beauty  of  Leila. 

Myths  and  works  of  art  are  creations.  They  represent 
or  visualise  the  relationship  of  the  cosmic  to  particular 
in  one  definite  connection,  which  through  intense  narrow¬ 
ness,  that  is  through  the  concentration  of  vision,  can  afford 
to  be  universal. 

Curves  can  be  endlessly  modified,  but  the  circle  is  confined 
to  itself.  Krishna’s  figure  leads  the  dance  of  all  the  Bhangas 
of  human  postures  invented  by  Indian  art  but  it  is  only  Siva 
who  can  dance  the  dance  of  creation,  the  perfect  circle. 

Siva  dances  that  dance  which  leads  from  creation  to 
preservation,  from  preservation  to  destruction.  Where  does 
his  dance  begin  ?  It  has  no  beginning  and  it  has  no  end, 
for  it  is.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  world  in  any  moment  of 
existence.  Past,  future  and  present  are  divided  in  grammar 
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and  history  but  not  in  the  moment  of  ^actual  life.  And 

*  i 

therefore  his  dance  turns  in  a  circle  and  a  halo  of  flames  is 
around  him. 

Krishua  and  ^iva  types,  combinations  of  undulating  curves 
and  combination  of  circles  are  expressive  of  the  moment  of 
life  in  its  entirety,  of  the  moment  of  human  life  in  full  equi¬ 
librium,  or  of  the  moment  of  cosmic  life  in  full  reality. 

Other  myths  correspond  with  other  forms.  Pure  symmetry 
and  vertical  parallelism  are  rare  though  precious  creations. 
They  are  visualised  through  Buddha,  Vishnu,  Surya,  etc. 
They  characterise  the  single  images,  set  up  for  worship,  in 
sitting  or  standing  attitude.  Vertical  symmetry  in  motionless 
regularity  owns  the  hypnotising  sternness,  required  by  an 
image.  In  this  respect  the  Indian  conception  does  not  differ 
from  that  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  adequate  form  of 
transcendentalism,  known  to  Egypt  and  Byzantism  in  a 
highly  developed  degree,  but  brought  to  perfection  in  India 
too.  Prajnaparamita,  wisdom  that  has  reached  the  yonder 
shore,  resides  in  unapproachable  perfection,  aloof  from  motion, 
aloof  from  the  movement  of  soul.  Her  verticalism,  conscious 
principle  is  redeemed  from  its  rigidity,  by  perfection. 

The  Buddha  participates  in  the  solemnity  of  verti¬ 
calism.  The  Buddha-image  always  is  subject  to  it.  The 
moment  however  the  Buddha  is  represented  in  one  of  his 
miracles  or  acting  amongst  men,  at  once  his  figure  assumes 
graceful  liveliness  carried  by  a  play  of  undulating  curves 
One  of  the  most  accomplished  Buddha-images  is  the  sitting 
Buddha  from  Sarnath.  His  being  rests  in  absolute  symmetry. 
The  verticalism,  however,  is  dissolved  into  triangle  and  circles. 
They  give  structure  and  softness  to  his  beatitude.  His  face 
is  round  like  a  circle,  but  his  halo  is  still  a  bigger  one.  And 
circles  like  veils  glide  down  his  lionlike,  smooth  body.  They 
rest  on  his  lap  and  triangles  come  to  their  help,  so  that  they 
may  not  overflow.  The  Buddha’s  verticalism  is  enshrined  in 
a  triangle,  his  compositional  outline  is  an  equilateral  triangle 
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in  unshakable  quietude.  And  the  smooth  and  round 
arms  guar'd  the  Blessed  One’s  body  which  is  of  superhuman 
beauty,  by  two  more  triangles.  And  where  his  hands  meet 
is  the  point  of  the  equilateral  triangle  which  has  the  shoulders 
for  its  base.  Triangles  pointing  up  and  down,  intermingled 
with  circles — and  thesehave  no  direction — form  the  symmetrical 
pattern  of  the  Buddhistic  art  form.  Symmetry  and  vertical 
parallelism,  the  most  commonplace  artistic  composition  which 
corresponds  to  the  conception  of  the  supernatural,  is  one  amongst 
many  forms  India  created  in  relation  to  mythic  contents. 
The  myth  of  life  ever  flowing,  ever  changing,  ever  present, 
cannot  be  compressed  into  one  geometrical  abstraction. 
Vertical  symmetry  embodies  a  state,  superior  to  the  ac¬ 
cidental.  It  has  permanence,  but  more  tliat  of  death  than  of 
eternal  life.  And  still  there  is  energy  in  it,  that  energy  of 
sitting  straight  upright  which  so  well  befits  a  Buddha. 

The  power  however  of  the  straight  line  becomes  enhanced 
when  it  is  made  to  slope.  In  slanting  position  it  points 
towards  an  end,  it  loses  its  God-like  balance,  it  rushes  down 
laden  with  demoniac  energy.  Durga  slaying  the  demon, 
Mahishasura  makes  her  whole  tremendous  weight  rest  in  the 
diagonal  slope  of  her  menacing  gesture.  All  the  slaying 
destructive  compositions  have  this  diagonal  arrangement. 
Even  Vishnu  in  his  Narasinha  avatar  slaying  the  demon 
Hiranya-kasipu  struggles  between  the  maintenance  of  the 
attitude  fit  for  his  personality  and  the  sway  which  embittered 
brutality  gives  to  him. 

Myth  and  form  followed  their  own  respective  inner 
development  but  as  necessary  consequence  of  their  intercourse, 
mutual  influence  resulted.  May  be  that  Vishnu’s  man-lion 
incarnation,  where  he  is  made  to  break  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  column — was  subconsciously  suggested  by  those  pbantas- 
tically  carved  wooden  posts,  where  grotesque  animals  hide  their 
terrifying  bestiality  in  rhythmically  sculptured  arabasques. 
Myth  on  the  other  hand  now  and  then  directly  influenced 
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form.  Ardhanaris'vara,  the  male-female  foneness  of  Siva- 
Parvati,  makes  the  statue  right-side  male,  left-side  female 
and  their  artistic  unity  is  not  less  than  their  ideal  one. 
Por  whatever  the  right  half  indicates,  the  left  half  carries 
it  out.  Every  vibration  of  the  right  is  brought  to  perfection 
in  the  left,  the  right  leads  and  the  left  supports,  the 
right  commands  and  the  left  carries  out,  the  movement 
of  the  right  is  vigorous  tension,  that  of  the  left  its 
relaxation  and  roundness  ;  the  right  is  male  and  the  left  is 
female. 

The  form  of  Ardhanarisvara  clearly  shows  how  the  art 
instinct  of  India  works.  The  Greek  representation  of  the 
hermaphrodite,  for,  instance,  expresses  the  same  union  of 
the  two  principles  in  one  body.  But  while  Greek  imagina¬ 
tion  is  making  the  physical  body  into  something  in  between 
and  containing  both,  the  Indian  artist  is  not  eager  to  create 
a  new,  more  complete,  more  beautiful  type  of  man,  but  he 
leaves  either  half  as  it  is  and  unites  them  by  the  magic  of 
art,  which  finds  a  sameness  of  line  in  the  male  and  in  the 
female  form  and  sees  their  variety  and  charm  in  a  modification 
of  the  underlying  life.  And  so  they  can  be  blended 
together  in  the  completeness  of  art  which  thinks  of  lines 
and  plastic  and  volume  related  to  expression  but  which  is 
unaware  whether  physically  the  union  represents  a  successful 
enlargement  of  the  human  type. 

Indian  myths  are  without  number  and  so  are  the  forms. 
Art,  one  is  apt  to  suspect,  makes  lofty  imaginations  concrete. 
This  however  is  an  unartistic  prejudice  although  it  made 
Moses  and  Mohammed  and  all  iconoclasts  condemn  pictorial 
representation. 

It  is  however  a  paradox,  that  art  leads  myth  through  form  to 
namelessness.  In  other  words,  the  mythical  value  of  Indian 
art  consists  in  form,  in  that  correspondence  of  all  figures  and  all 
action  represented  which  is  visible  as  circle  and  line,  triangle  and 
symmetry,  universal  relationships,  which  are  superior  to  and 
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annihilate  the  Aell-defined  shape,  the  name  symbol  and 
allegory. 

Mythical  experience  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Indjan  form. 
Necessarily,  the  mythical  experience  does  not  only  create 
heroes,  but  also  a  heroic,  a  corresponding  way  of  telling  about 
them.  Epic  form,  though  generally  post-mythic,  seems  to  be 
the  most  adequate.  Art  too  found  for  its  mythic  experience 
a  corresponding  way  of  expression,  namely  the  “continuous 
representation.”  Wherever  Gods  are  believed  to  be  amongst 
men  and  to  live  with  them  and  yet  to  remain  Gods,  art,  in 
representing  their  actions,  or  in  representing  any  action  which 
necessarily  is  linked  to  them  in  one  way  or  the  other,  trans¬ 
forms  time  and  space  of  actual  reality  into  a  new  unit,  the 
space-time  of  the  heroes.  This  phenomenon  is  realised  not 
only  by  the  Indian  artist,  but  it  occurs  in  exactly  the  same 
texture  in  China,  Egypt,  Pagan  and  Early  Christian  Rome. 
It  is  the  art-diction  of  mythic  experience.  Continuous 
representation  for  instance  is  shown  in  the  Jetavana-Jataka 
from  Bharhut.  The  merchant  Anathapindika  purchases  the 
grove.  He  is  bodily  present  when  his  servants  are  paying 
the  price  by  covering  the  ground  with  money.  He  stands 
near  the  bullock -cart,  but  he  is  bodily  present  in  the  same 
relief  once  more,  when  he,  after  the  purchase  of  the  grove  has 
been  finished,  and  after  the  monastery  and  sacred  buildings 
have  been  erected,  dedicates  the  monastery  to  the  invisible 
Buddha,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  relief  and  pouring  out 
water  over  his  absent  hands,  and  Prince  Jeta  and  crowds  of 
worshippers  are  already  approaching  the  monastery.  Thus  the 
event  as  a  whole  is  compressed  into  one  significant  moment 
and  finds  representation  in  one  relief.  Myth  is  timeless,  its 
reality  and  significance  are  everlasting  and  the  measure  of  that 
timeless  reality  is  the  system  of  the  relief,  which  unites  in  one 
frame  all  the  important  phases  of  an  entire  story. 

Subject-matter,  form  and  diction  of  Indian  Art,  are  mythi¬ 
cal.  Even  architecture  is  intimately  connected  with  it.  For 
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the  central  shrine  surmounted  by  a  spire  (or  dome  which 
crowns  the  God’s  image  or  his  shapeless  presence  is  accessible 
through  a  hall  in  front,  in  which  or  just  outside  of  which 
will  be  placed  the  image  of  the  deity’s  chief  vehicle,  the 
Nandi-Bull  ni  Siva’s  temple  and  the  Garuda  bird  in  Vishnu’s 
temple,  thus  forming  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Gods  on 
earth  and  for  the  mythical  experience  in  visual  forms. 


SPACE  1 


Small  children  are  fond  of  glittering  things.  They 
want  to  seize  the  ornaments  of  their  mother,  when  she  comes 
near  to  them  and  they  want  to  seize  the.moon.  To  them 
distance  does  not  exist  and  whatever  attracts  their  interest, 
is  within  their  reach.  They  have  no  depth  yet. 

Grown  up  people  see  that  their  hands  are  near  and  that 
where  the  sun  sets  is  far  away.  They  see  that  big  tree  behind 
the  bush  ar,d  the  mountain  in  further  depth. — But  do  they 
see  it  ? 

Physiologically  the  eye  has  no  faculty  of  perceiving 
depth  and  the  objects  appear  to  it  as  coloured  surfaces  only, 
and  the  world  is  a  carpet,  woven  in  manifold  colours. 

When  the  child  for  the  first  time  gets  hurt  against  the 
table,  it  comes  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  table  and 
experience  tells  it  not  to  go  too  near. 

'  Depth,  therefore,  is  the  dimension  of  actual  reality  and 
we  know  of  it  by  practical  experience.  Space,  however,  has 
depth  for  its  chief  constituent.  Without  the  latter  it  shrinks 
down  to  surface. 

An  age, — where  practical  experience  was  held  to  be  the 
standard  of  civilisation, — found  the  law  of  perspective  and  how 


1  lecture  delivered  at  the  Calcutta  University  on  the  5th  August,  1922, 
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to  apply  it  to  art.  From  the  15th  century,  onwards,  perspective 
as  a  means  of  giving  clear  impression  of  the  'situation  of 
objects  represented  in  a  picture,  was  made  throughout  Europe 
the  standard  of  appreciation.  This  law  has  for  its  contents 
the  proportion  in  which  the  size  of  objects  decreases,  while 
their  distance  from  the  spectator  increases.  Perspective  in 
this  sense  is  purely  mathematical.  Mathematics  consciously 
separates  space  and  time  :  actual  reality,  however,  as  well  as 
art  contain  space  and  time  in  insoluble  fusion.  Perspective, 
therefore,  has  its  purpose  where  an  objective  result  is  aimed 
at  for  further  utilisation.  But  art  lias  no  further  use  but 
its  own  existence  and  is  independent  of  perspective. 

The  East,  different  from  Post -Renaissance  Europe  never 
investigated  the  r  scientific  connection  between  reality,  empiri¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  eye-sight.  Still,  the  eastern  artist  fairly 
pays  the  prize  for  having  his  intuitions  of  space  aroused 
through  sense.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  subject  to  whatever 
variations  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  business  of  his 
vision  and  he  tries  with  utmost  sincerity  to  design  that  vision. 
Herein  lies  the  root  of  Eastern  and  Western  art.  By  Western 
art  as  opposed  in  its  principle  to  the  East,  the  Greko-Roman 
tradition  and  the  five  centuries  only  from  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  are 
considered.  The  Western  artist  proceeds  towards  his  vision 
on  the  thorny  path  of  empirical  knowledge  cleansed  by 
science,  the  Eastern  artist  contemplates  his  vision  only  and 
all  elements  of  reality  are  merged  in  it.  He  does  not  aim 
at  depicting  reality  but  his  endeavour  is  to  make  his  vision 
appear  as  real. 

Reality  with  regard  to  creation  and  to  the  work  of  art 
has  a  meaning  of  its  own.  Every  work  of  art  being  one 
entire  organism,  one  world  in  itself,  is  obedient  to  laws  of  its 
own.  These  laws,  however,  are  dictated  by  the  inner 
experience  which  the  artist  visualises  in  the  picture.  Naturally, 
the  value  we  attribute  to  things  is  different  from  the  relation 
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which  objectively  exists  between  them.  It  is  not  only 
different  but  is  changeable  and  it  changes  with  every 
individual  and  with  every  change  of  his  moods.  “  The 
variability  of  shape,  size  and  position  of  things  arp  not 
objects  of  sense,  but  of  intuition  and  therefore  as  many 
various  *  perspectives 5  are  possible,  as  there  are 
intuitions.” 

Still,  pictorial  art  in  so  far  as  it  represents  either  events 
or  figures  or  anything  otherwise  connected  with  reality, 
necessarily  has  *to  make  use  of  certain  suggestions  given  by 
it.  For  all  images  of  external  objects  are  themselves  spatial 
in  character  and  their  parts  have  position  relatively  to  each 
other.  But  also  they  have  position  in  the  whole  of  space. 
Here  the  problem  arises,  for  imagination  h?,s  to  find  its  way 
between  significance  and  illusion,  between  the  connection 
merely  relevant  for  the  present  intention  of  the  artist  and 
those  which  occur  by  custom  and  commonsense  experience. 
It  does  so  with  dream-like  surety  and  firmly  established 
formulae  become  the  pavement  of  its  path. 

An  early  relief,  for  instance,  represents  the  Bodhi 
tree.  It  shows  in  clear  terms  what  space  meant  to  the 
Indian  artist  and  how  he  realised  it  by  a  clear  corres¬ 
pondence  of  forms.  We  recognise  :  A  railing,  a  tree  and  an 
umbrella.  The  rail  surrounds  the  tree.  That  is  its  function 
in  relation  to  the  tree.  Therefore  it  is  visualised  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  four  sides  are  shown ;  they  surround  the 
stem  of  the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  standing  on 
one  of  its  corners.  The  tree  itself,  the  sacred  symbol  of  the 
Buddha,  is  shown  in  fullest  development ;  an  unbroken  outline 
is  drawn  round  the  top,  and  the  stem  in  entire  length,  and 
breadth  is  made  visible  too.  The  umbrella  at  last,  emblem 
of  royal  dignity  and  duly  present  over  the  sacred  spot  where 
the  Buddha  attained  illumination,  is  represented  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  inside  which  sheds  the  refreshing  shadow 
is  shown  to  the  spectator.  Every  one  of  the  three  objects  is 
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given  the  most  expressive  view.  We  are  informed  that  the 
railing  surrounds  the  tree  and  that  the  tree’  is  the  main 
object  of  the  three,  and  we  know  that  the  umbrella  spends 
shadftw  and  on  account  of  it  the  inside  is  shown. 

To  eyes  trained  by  perspective,  the  confusion  of  views, 
which  is  obvious  must  be  distressing.  Tor  the  railing  is  seen 
from  above,  the  tree  in  profile-view,  that  is  to  say,  on  one  level 
with  the  eye  while  the  umbrella  for  a  change  is  seen  from 
below. 

( 

To  measure  Indian  art  with  the  terms  gained  from 
Western  Post- Renaissance  tradition  is  obviously  absurd.  But 
the  “  Indianness  ”  of  this  kind  of  perspective  once  recognised, 
we  have  to  ask  in  which  way  are  these  formulae,  gained  from 
the  relation  of  the  objects  to  each  other  in  some  given  mental 
connection,  to  which  extent  are  these  standing  formulae  subject 
to  and  made  use  of  by  creative  imagination. 

Space,  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  concrete  reality  and  is 
marked  by  the  distance  of  objects  ;  art  has  a  reality  of  its  own 
and  what  in  an  objective  and  disinterested  nature  is  position, 
becomes  transformed  by  art  into  relation.  How  far  then 
can  the  position  of  single  objects  be  made  to  follow  that 
relation  which  links  form  to  form  ?  How  far  can  it  be  made 
to  follow  that  relation  of  soul  and  individual  which  is  called 
inner  experience  ? 

In  the  representation  of  Maya  Devi’s  dream  from  Bharhut, 
the  flying  Buddha-elephant  approaches  Maya’s  (his  future 
mother’s)  left  side.  The  maidens,  her  attendants,  are  fast 
asleep.  Nothing  is  shown  of  the  room  except  Maya’s  bed. 
But  whatever  could  be  shown  besides  it  would  be  superfluous, 
for  everything  that  makes  the  event  clear  is  there  and  every¬ 
thing  is  shown  in  its  entirety  without  the  least  part 
of  the  important  personages  being  covered  or  intersected. 
Of  course  the  maidens  seem  to  sit  under  the  bed  against  which 
they  knock  their  heads.  And  the  bed  seems  to  suffer  from 
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a  nightmare  for  its  legs  stand  cruelly  crooked  and  its  surface 
stands  ’  up  in  uproar  and  presents  the  quietly  sleeping 
outstretched  figure  of  the  Queen.  She  sleeps  undisturbed 
while  the  Buddha-elephant  puts  his  clumsy  foot  (3n  her  and 
while  a  maiden  rests  her  elbows  on  her  head.  The  candle 
to  the  right,  which  is  supposed  to  give  light,  tumbles 
down. 

The  whole  scene,  however,  is  designed  in  fullest  artistic 
clearness.  The  artist  sees  every  object  which  he  imagines, 
sharply  distinct.  After  having  the  whole  of  his  picture  settled 
in  his  vision,  he  fixes  it  on  his  paper  or  into  the  surface  of 
the  stone.  The  most  significant  parts  of  every  object  in 
relation  to  their  function  in  the  story  have  to  be  demonstrated 
first  of  all.  It  is  important  for  the  bed  to  show  the  whole  of 
its  surface.  How  otherwise  could  the  Queen,  the  main  figure 
of  the  action,  who  rests  on  the  couch  be  made  distinctly 
visible  ?  Such  considerations  are  justified.  They  satisfy  the 
endeavour  of  the  artist  to  render  his  story  in  clear  terms. 
The  relation,  therefore,  of  the  single  object  changes  from  one 
representation  to  the  other.  There  is  nothing  sterile,  nothing 
of  science  in  this  purely  imaginative  working  of  the  mind. 
Certain  objects,  however,  carry  their  spatial  significance 
constantly  with  them  and  are  independent  of  any  pictorial 
connection  they  enter.  All  tables,  seats  or  altars  ever 
represented  in  Indian  art  show,  similar  to  Queen  Maya’s  bed, 
their  entire  surface,  unforeshortened  and  unintersected,  for  the 
slab  of  the  seat  and  the  plate  of  the  table  are  the  most 
significant  parts  of  these  objects,  whatever  connections  they 
enter.  Indian  art  further  on  does  not  know  the  word  “  behind.” 
It  replaces  it  by  “  on  top  of.”  In  this  way  entirety  is  secured 
for  those  figures  which  in  reality  stand  behind  others  and 
are  covered  by  them.  The  animals,  therefore,  which  approach 
the  sacred  tree,  proceed  in  rows  on  top  of  one  another, 
for  the  artist  visualises  their  entire  crowd  and  each  of  them 
with  equal  care.  In  this  way  standing  spatial  formulae 
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are  evolved.  They  are  like  tools,  ready  whenever  intuition 
wishes  to  make  use  of  them.  Art,  however,  is  neither 
mechanic  nor  does  it  stick  to  principles  and  as  lohg 
as  it  depicts  figures  and  objects  of  reality  some  or 
the  other  illusion  of  reality  will  secretly  enter  the  vision 
of  the  artist.  So  in  Maya  Devi’s  dream,  the  maid  behind 
the  bed  of  the  Queen  actually  sits  behind  it  and  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  frame  of  the  bed,  instead  of  sitting  above  it, 
if  the  spatial  conception  were  strictly  logical.  It  is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  artist  to  reproduce,  not  what  he  sees,  but*  what  he 
imagines.  Every  object  which  he  is  going  to  depict  will'  be 
shown  in  its  most  significant  aspect.  How  could  he  think 
of  perspective  when  all  the  objects  he  is  interested  in  are 
equally  near  to  his  mind  ?  He,  therefore,  does  not  accommodate 
their  size  to  spatial  distance,  that  is  to  their  relative  position 
in  actuality  but  he  makes  their  size  dependent  upon  the 
inner  relationship  between  the  single  figures  in  the  frame  of 
every  special  story.  Queen  Maya  and  the  Buddha-elephant 
are  the  leading  persons  in  our  present  relief,  and  therefore 
their  size  excels  that  of  the  other  actors,  and  the 
lying  figure  and  the  flying  elephant  are  approached  in 
size.  In  other  reliefs,  for  instance;  in  the  typical  scenes  where 
two  elephants,  standing  on  lotus  flowers,  pour  water  over  the 
Goddess  who  sits  on  the  lotus  beneath  them — the  elephants 
have  shrunk  down  to  the  size  of  the  lotus,  so  small  they  are 
in  comparison  to  the  Goddess. 

This  conception  of  space  differs  from  perspective  as 
much  as  imagination  differs  from  science.  Science  and 
perspective  fix  the  rule  gained  by  experience  and  this  rule 
has  to  be  applied  in  every  special  instance.  Imagination, 
however,  adapts  the  material  supplied  by  impression  to  its 
own  working.  It  crystallises  into  new  form  whenever  it  is 
saturated  with  an  impression.  It  is  incessantly  flexible,  and 
yet  it  is  ruled  by  its  own  course  just  as  life  is  limited  by 
its  own  possibilities. 
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Perspective,  however,  and  the  Indian  conception  of  space 
which  »is  perspective  too,  in  so  far  as  only  selected  portions 
of’  the  things  themselves  are  represented,  belong  to  one 
category.  It  is  their  function  to  make  the  connection  of 
objects  intellectually  clear.  The  one  achieves  this  by  illusion, 
and  the  other  by  abstraction.  Neither  of  them  is  creative  in 
an  artistic  sense. 

But  space  and  art  enter  not  only  intellectual  relationship. 
Space  may  be  created  by  art  as  the  rhyme  is  created  by  poetry 
and  the  trine  by  music.  The  space,  created  in  art,  has  not  only 
spatial  significance,  but  it  exists  so  far  only  as  it  is  expressive. 

In  Indian  art  space  in  a  creative  sense  is-conspicuous  by 
non-existence.  Every  building,  every  sculpture  and  every 
painting  is  entirely  formed  ;  and  form  drives  away  space,  the 
dead  body  of  unexpressive  reality.  Forms  are  limited  and 
space  is  extended.  Forms  grow,  thrust  away  space  and  as¬ 
semble  in  heaps.  Such  an  assembly  is  called  a  temple.  Not  the 
least  interval  interferes  with  their  continuity.  They  clasp  one 
another  growing  upwards,  they  seize  their  ntfiglibuurs  to 
right  and  to  the  left,  they  grow  into  one  solid  mass  which 
rejects  space  and  leaves  it  outside  as  something  which  has  not 
undergone  the  fire  of  creation,  a  raw  material,  without  direc¬ 
tion  and  concentration.  The  spire  of  the  Indian  temple,  the 
Sikhara,  is  a  monument  of  creative  energy  that  has  conquered 
the  vastness  of  fathomless  space.  No,  rest  and  no  repetition 
will  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  temple  surface.  A  rolling 
of  heavy  masses  opens  and  shuts  the  niches  reserved  for  the 
statues  and  under  the  rotation  and  the  pressure  of  their  weight 
they  are  moulded  into  shape. 

The  Indian  art-space  has  a  very  complex  origin.  The 
intellectual  part  of  it  substitutes  inner  relationship  for 
objective  distance  and  has  clear  narration  for  its  purpose. 
The  creative  spaceless  and  dynamic  volume,  however,  so 
perfectly  shaped  in  the  Sikhara,  is  also  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Gopuram. 
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First  it  seems  to  be  a  frantic  upheaval  of  intoxicated 
figures,  an  eruption  of  plastic  fury ;  in  fact,  a  dread  of  emptiness, 
an  artistic  horror  vacuihas  taken  possession  of  the  builder.  The 
wall  of  his  Gopuram,  for  fear  to  remain  empty,  breaks  out  in 
figures,  which  animate  the  whole  of  it  and  do  not  leave  the 
least  space  in  between  them.  Space,  the  unknown,  unformed 
vagueness  of  reality,  is  driven  away  by  definite  form,  by  jost¬ 
ling  figures  who  wish  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  that  shapeless 
unknown  element.  But  their  effort  is  only  partly  successful. 
For  form  needs  space  to  be  distinct  in  itself  and  kept  apart 
from  other  forms.  Space,  therefore,  intrudes  the  uproar  of 
forms  disguised,  as  darkness  which  lingers  in  between  them  and 
is  spread  out  as  an  unintended  pattern. 

Not  only  the  late  south-Indian  temple  buildings  are 
subject  to  that  frantic  production  of  figure  and  the  intrusion 
of  unformed  space.  The  gateways  of  the  Sanchi  stupa  are  the 
earliest  witnesses  of  the  gigantic  fight  of  form  against  the 
formless.  Their  whole  surface  is  covered  by  uncounted 
Jatakas  and  the  never-tired  repetition  of  scenes  of  wqrship. 
All  of  them  are  populated  by  dense  crowds  of  men,  objects, 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  thicker  their  crowd,  the  less 
penetrable  their  nearness,  the  more  space  gets  a  chance  of 
invading  them.  The  whole  monument,  covered  with  a  pban^ 
tastic  number  of  figures,  with  an  exuberant  thicket  of  forms, 
is  soaked  with  the  darkness  of  space  that  pervades  their  close 
texture. 

Dread  of  emptiness  is  the  reaction  of  the  Indian  artist 
against  space,  the  vast  extension  of  reality,  and  Sikhara  and 
Gopuram  are  the  two  fortresses  set  up  by  the  creative  mind  of 
India  to  resist  space.  The  Sikhara  increases  in  height  by  the 
growing  energy  which  makes  form  spring  off  out  of  form,  until 
it  reaches  its  final  limit  and  the  spire  is  complete  and  crowned 
by  the  amalaJca.  The  Gopuram,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
grow.  Its  height  is  a  definite  stage  of  full  development  and 
the  vital  energies  have  assembled  and  break  out  of  its 
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epidermis  in  numberless  forms.  While  the  Sikhara  defeats 
space  by, the  volume  of  its  growing  life,  the  Gopuram,  overripe 
and  'luxurious  in  fantastic  fulness,  exposes  its  surfaces  rifted 
by  superabundance  of  form,  to  the  intrusion  of  space  and  seems 
to  crumble  away  under  its  own  fulness. 

Every  art,  however,  is  faced  with  the  problem  how  to 
conquer  the  unformed  and  how  to  conquer  that  enemy  by 
the  weapons  he  himself  supplies. 

Egypt  took  an  attitude  similar  in  its  principle  to  the 
Indian,  but*  temperamentally  different.  It  made  the  statue 
a  compact  cube,  it  assembled  all  the  parts  of  the  body  in  one 
square  without  holes,  it  banished  space  and  replaced  it  by 
motionless  and  consistent  mass.  The  Egyptian  cube  has  the 
permanent  existence  of  the  petrefact  ,  crystal.  It  secures 
eternal  life  to  the  Ka,  the  soul  of  the  dead  person,  whose 
features  are  preserved  in  the  statue.  Geometrical  mass, 
sharply  confined  within  its  limits, — such  is  the  resistance 
Egypt  offered  to  the  fathomless  extension  of  unformed  space 
and  its  most  characteristic  monument  is  the  pyramid  ;  on  its 
decisive  walls,  hard  and  impenetrable,  space  has  to  withdraw 
and  to  leave  it  intact. 

No  other  civilisation  shares  the  horror  vacui,  the  dread  of 
emptiness,  Indian  and  Egyptian  art  knew  so  well.  The  interior 
of  their  temples,  their  thousand-pillar  halls  are  alike  with 
regard  to  the  expulsion  of  space.  But  while  Egypt  conquers 
space  by  the  deathlike  heaviness  of  well-defined  volumes, 
.India  expels  it  with  the  exuberant  forms  that  belong  to  life ; 
the  Egyptian  mass  is  an  eternal  monument,  the  Indian 
temple,  sculpture  and  painting, — the  transformation  of  an 
inexhaustible  productive  force.  The  volume  of  the  one  is 
geometrical,  that  of  the  other  irrational.  The  one  puts  cubic 
sequence  against  extension.  The  other  replaces  extension  by 
force.  Space  in  Indian  art  is  overpowered  by  volume  and  this 
volume  is  dynamic.  It  grows.  The  Egyptian  weighs  down.  It 
produces  exuberant,  form.  The  Egyptian  excludes  all  further 
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form  by  rigorous  side-walls.  The  Indian  is  imaginative  and 
the  Egyptian  is  geometrical.  The  Indian  allows  .space  to 
enter  it  and  conquers  it,  the  Egyptian  excludes  it  from'  the 
beginning. 

Darkness  however,  that  is  say,  the  actual  space  of  reality 
in  the  disguise  it  chooses  when  it  enters  the  intervals  left  by 
Indian  form,  becomes  at  times  a  well  disciplined  counteractor. 
The  railings,  a  favourite  motif  with  early  Buddhist  sculptures, 
soon  becomes  a  regular  pattern  of  light  squares  against  dark 
squares  and  such  railing-patterns  are  used  for  ornamentation 
wherever  place  is  left  by  the  sculptured  figures.  The  rigorous 
discipline  of  .darkness  and  light  is  the  revenge  Indian  art  takes 
for  its  undesired  intrusion  into  the  crowds  of  figures.  Darkness, 
thus,  is  robbed  by  Indian  art  of  its  depth.  Compressed  into 
surface  it  forms  the  obedient  foil  and  background  of  the  sculp¬ 
tured  figures,  and  again  space  is  abolished,  for  darkness  has 
almost  become  a  colour.  In  an  inverse  way  the  colours  as 
employed  in  Indian  painting,  are  never  used  with  regard  to 
their  suggestiveness  of  depth.  The  blue  remoteness  of  western 
paintings  and  Romanticists  are  unknown  to  the  Indian  artist. 
To  his  mind  all  objects  are  equally  near  and  the  colours  express 
their  relations  on  one  level  of  concentrated  interest.  As 
to  the  baby’s  eye  which  has  not  yet  gained  the  experience  of 
depth,  so  to  these  artists,  the  world,  as  they  imagine  it,  again 
has  become  a  texture,  a  carpet  of  colours;  the  main  difference 
between  the  child’s  unsophisticated  mind  and  the  spontaneous 
creation  of  the  artist  being  that  the  former  neither  is  aware^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing  perceived  as  colour-surface,  nor 
does  it  express  anything  through  it  by  seeing  it ;  the  artist, 
on  the  other  hand,  fully  awake  to  the  meaning  of  all  objects 
and  their  connection,  reduces  them  into  surfaces,  in  order 
to  restore  visual  unity  to  that  what  has  become  the  result  of  a 
complex  mental  process.  Neither  the  blue  tints  nor  the  dark 
shades  of  the  colours  appear  in  various  distances.  On  the 
contrary  the  coloured  surfaces  counteract  by  their  ornamental 
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disposition  all  over  the  picture  any  suggestion  of  depth  that 
might  occur. 

j 

Space  thus  neither  exists  in,  nor  is  it  interpreted,  nor  is  it 
conceived  by  Indian  art.  It  is  expelled  and  replaced  by 
volume,  by  colour,  by  light  and  shade.  Colour,  light  and  shade, 
however,  are  of  secondary  importance  only  and  volume  is  the 
unique,  the  triumphant,  the  perpetually  expressive  factor 
of  Indian  art,  which  of  course  differs  widely  from  volume, 
the  three-dimensioned  mass  of  geometry,  from  volume  as 
known  to  us  in  daily  life  and  lastly,  from  any  volume 
created  by  the  other  arts,  whether  they  are  Eastern  or 
Western.  The  Indian  volume  represents  space,  pervaded  and 
created  by  rhythm. 

Genetically,  the  Indian  dread  of  emptiness  belongs  to  the 
primeval  fear  of  man  who  feels  himself  lost  in  and  driven  by 
forces  which  do  not  belong  to  his  person  alone,  but  which  he 
feels  are  surging  in  and  round  him  and  which  threaten  him 
by  their  restlessness  and  he  is  afraid  to  succumb.  This  mood 
of  life  persisted  in  the  Indian  artist,  but  he  infused  into  it  the 
intensity  of  his  creative  concentration.  He  conquered  the 
superabundance  of  liie’s  jungle  not  by  cutting  it  down  and 
not  by  ignoring  some  parts  of  it  and  by  simplifying  others. 
But  he  took  it  as  a  whole  and  identified  himself  with  each 
single  part  of  it.  And  that  is  how  he  conquered  it.  He  gave 
himself  away  to  every  form  that  excited  his  interest  and  by 
,  doing  so  unknowingly  every  form  became  his  possession  and 
part  of  his  sell  and  the  unknown  forces  were  mastered  by  him. 
He  transferred  them  from  the  object  in  view  to  the  material 
in  which  he  wanted  to  realise  it  and  the  material,  stone,  or 
wood  or  whatever  substance  became  organised  by  those  forces 
which  belonged  to  live  and  were  concentrated  in  the  artist’s 
mind.  The  artist  not  only  fills  his  work  with  crowds  of 
figures  and  thus  leaves  no  room  for  space,  but  he  replenishes 
every  form,  by  such  a  vitality  that  no  section  of  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  mere  volume,  inert  and  heavv  mass. 
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Thus  the  volume  as  formed  in  Indian  art,  is  the  creative 
counterweight  to  space.  The  fusion  of  space  and  time  of 
reality  is  transformed  and  made  independent  of  either  by  a 
fusion  of  volume  and  rhythm.  The  unswerving  logic  of  the 
dynamic  volume  is  one  of  the  vital  principles  of  Indian  art. 

The  gateways  of  the  Sanchi  stupa  are  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  example  which  Indian  art  offers  for  its  dread  of  empti¬ 
ness.  Square  posts  and  curved  beams  are  covered  on  front 
and  back  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  with  square  and 
rectangular  compositions.  Every  relief  is  framed 'by  its  borders 
and  the  reliefs  as  well  as  their  frames  are  flooded  with  in¬ 
numerable  'figures,  and  frantically  crowded  forms.  Even  the 
interstices  between  the  beams  are  divided  into  small  sections 
and  each  of  them  is '’occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  horseman, 
which  replenishes  the  whole  compartment.  And  finally,  the 
top  of  the  whole  structure  is  populated  by  an  assembly  of  sculp¬ 
tured  symbols  and  figures  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  remain 
vacant  without  having  undergone  the  process  of  form,  with¬ 
out  being  brought  to  pictorial  significance.  The  composition 
of  the  single  reliefs  cannot  be  measured  by  any  standard ; 
it  is  an  expression  of  creative  imagination  and  the  forms 
thrown  into  the  relief  settle  down  wherever  they  get  located 
by  the  dynamic  impetus.  The  single  figures  are  swept  away 
and  the  modelled  forms  are  carried  on  by  that  impetus  of 
creation,  which  disperses  the  unknown,  empty  space  and 
replaces  it  by  the  fulness  of  its  sway.  A  similar  intuition  as( 
that  of  the  Sanchi  artists,  only  temperamentally  completely 
different,  is  visualised  even  in  the  apparently  most  restful, 
most  simplified  and  abstract  works  of  art  and  even  the  austere 
figure  of  the  sitting  Buddha  is  entirely  organised  by  the  flow  of 
creative  energy,  so  that  the  roundness  of  his  arms  and  legs  is 
brought  into  an  inseparable  connection  which  is  not  that  of  the 
human  body ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  energy  of  conception  that 
forms  a  new  body,  a  volume,  where  every  single  part  is 
pervaded  and  shaped  by  it. 
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Indian  painting,  equally  spaceless  as  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  makes  the  walls  of  the  Ajanta  caves  covered  by  a  fan¬ 
tastic*  tapestry  of  rounded  limbs,  growing  trees,  and  opened 
houses,  which  do  not  only  form  a  densely  woven  surfape,  from 
which  space  is  excluded,  but  the  smooth  bodies  of  Gods 
and  kings  and  ordinary  men  have  sunk  into  the  gentle  moulds 
prepared  by  recessing  rocks,  by  surrounding  trees  and  the 
open  terraces  of  supple  houses.  Painting,  being  fixed  to 
the  surface,  has  not  to  struggle  against  being  dissolved  by  an 
intrusion  of  "space.  The  illusion  of  “distance”  on  the  other 
hand  never  troubled  the  Indian  artist,  whilst  surface  and  mere 
plain  metric  decoration  did  not  satisfy  him.  Aqd  so  he  dis¬ 
covered,  guided  by  his  dread  of  emptiness :  by  his  dynamic 
understanding  of  life — the  volume  of  painjing,  an  expansion  of 
the  visual  impression  we  get  and  which  is  intended  by  the 
artist  in  three  dimensions,  without  the  help  of  an  illusionistic 
introduction  of  a  cutting  from  nature,  into  the  picture  or 
frescoe.  In  this  way  the  figures  are  neither  mere  outline 
schemes  ,as  it  is  the  case  with  Egyptian  painting,  nor  have 
they  got  the  striking  and  appalling  concreteness  of  Greek 
and  Post-Renaissance  painting.  The  chief  point  is  they  are 
not  independent,  they  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  continuity 
of  the  frescoe.  In  that  continuous  unity  of  Ajanta  wall 
paintings  every  figure  gets  as  much  relief,  as  much  of  three- 
dimensioned  roundness  as  is  allowed  for  them  by  the  recesses 
of  rocks,  terraces  and  balconies  which  are  visualised  according 
,to  the  standing  formulae, — dealt  with  in  the  beginning  of  our 
investigation.  Here  the  formula  conveying  the  meaning  of 
spatial  extension,  its  function — not  describing  the  appearance 
— becomes  the  tool  which  helps  to  build  up  the  pictorial 
organism.  Houses  or  rocks,  distorted  so  as  to  show  at  least 
two  of  their  sides  fully,  grow  out  of  the  picture  in  cubic 
reality.  They  prepare  the  extension  of  the  round  figures 
which  repose  between  their  angles  as  safely  as  a  child  in  the 
cradle,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  composition  can  flow  over  their 
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close  context  without  being  hurt  or  stopped.  Forwards  and 
backwards,  backwards  and  forwards,  goes  the  -  thread  of 
artistic  texture  whilst  the  colour  flows  over  it  in  one 
smooth,  surface  which  is  governed  by  the  rhythm  of 
lines. 

Painting  thus  out  of  its  own  means,  that  is  lines,  surfaces 
and  colours  builds  up — with  the  help  of  spatial  formulae 
gained  by  the  artistic  intellect — a  kind  of  volume  organised 
by  movement  according  to  the  method,  that  directed  the 
structure  of  the  Sikhara  and  which  is  alive  ill  every  Indian 
sculpture.  *' 

When  in  later  Indian  paintings  the  creative  vigour  had 
calmed  down  into  a  harmonised  display  of  forms,  the  sober 
surfaces  of  building?  and  of  the  floor,  of  the  gate  and  of  the 
bushes  behind  still  follow  the  ancient  tradition,  according  to 
which  they  enclose  the  human  figure  and  the  utensils  between 
their  protecting  extension.  Others,  however,  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  contemporary  Western  painting,  open  the  close 
and  firm  structure  of  their  visual  relations  to  the  v^stness  of 
space  which  stretches  horizontally  parallel  to  the  figure,  who 
has  lost  the  intimacy  of  the  four  walls  and  is  exposed  to  all 
winds. 

Dynamic  organisation  of  visual  elements,  applied  to 
surface  as  well  as  to  the  three-dimensioned  material,  so  as  to 
build  a  volume,  never  stagnant  but  always  significant  of  the 
creative  energy  is  the  answer  by  which  Indian  art  justifies  its 
existence  against  space,  the  unknown,  formless  and  meaningless 
extension,  and  against  the  misinterpretation  of  those  who  see 
it  with  eyes  unaware  of  what  they  see  and  conducted  by  the 
common  sense  of  a  superficial  knowledge.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  that  Indian  art  effects  on  space  is  undoubtedly  its  most 
complex  problem.  The  compromise  of  standing  formula, 
which  conveys  the  meaning  of  spatial  extension,  and  frequently 
has  to  struggle  with  an  involuntary  illusionism,  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  the  formula  with  the  creative  expulsion  of  space,  that 
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is  to  say,  the  fettering  of  all  its  latent  directions  into  one 
dynamic  volume,  the  intrusion  of  unorganised  space  in  the 
disguis'e  of  darkness,  into  the  organised  volume,  the  utilisation 
of  darkness-space  as  a  pattern  and  its  final  reduction  to 
colour,  all  these  are  expressive  tokens  of  the  creative  tendency 
of  the  Indian  artist,  who  replaces  the  shapeless,  the  indistinct, 
the  meaningless,  by  volume  that  integrates  the  movement  of 
his  soul  and  the  extension  of  objects. 


no 
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Sometimes  when  listening  to  a  song,  suddenly  yet  unawares 
the  words  seem  to  disappear,  and  in  their  silence,  melody 
surges  and  replenishes  the  vastness  of  space  and  carries  you 
away,  so  far  and  deeply  away  that  you  come  quite  close  to 
and  merge  in  your  own  self.  And  the  steps  you  make  in  that 
glowing  vastness  of  the  song  follow  its  measure  and  they 
form  a  pattern,  and  you  are  its  centre  and  its  rule.  * 

Sometimes  when  listening  to  yourself,  you  feel  aloof 
from  it  and  it  appears  as  something  external,  and  yet  so  well 
known,  it  has  your^features  and  therefore  you  cannot  recog¬ 
nise  them,  and  no  mirror  is  at  hand  to  prove  the  identity,  for 
whenever  you  try  to  look  into  it  you  disappear. 

Similarly  hv  the  sheer  intensity  of  existence  concentrated 

into  the  work  of  art  you  cease  to  exist  for  the  time  of  its 

creation,  and  time  does  not  exist  either  and  therefore  it  has 

( 

been  said  in  parabolic  way  that  to  God,  the  creator,  thousand 
years  are  like  one  day  and  one  day  is  like  thousand  years, 
that  is  to  say,  time  no  longer  is  his  measure. 

Time,  like  space,  is  an  abstraction  but  rhythm  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  expression  of  life.  Nature  has  its  monotonous  rhythm, 
the  seasons.  They  follow  one  another  with  equal  and  sure 
steps,  although  their  duration  and  variety  alter  according  to 
the  manifold  compositions  that  nature  invented  in  different 
regions.  Man  has  his  rhythm  too,  that  strange  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  power,  which  makes  him  walk  and  move  and 
think  in  his  own  measure  and  even  if  he  wants,  he  cannot  alter 
it  and  his  intention  will  make  him  feel  uneasy  and  appear 
as  artificial. 

Rhythm  is  the  inborn  mode  in  which  every  individual 
behaves,  it  is  communicated  to  the  outside  world  by  direction. 
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Direction,  however,  pre-supposes  movement.  Thought,  gesture, 
action  and,  all  manifestations  of  individual  life  are  inevitably 
directed  by  rhythm,  in  fact,  the  strength  of  personality  is 
proportional  to  the  vigour  of  that  immeasurable  inner  ?ule. 

All  expressions  of  human  life,  however,  become  manifest 
in  the  course  of  time  and  music,  therefore,  passing  through 
time  is  called  rhythmical.  The  West  with  its  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  mechanical  and  objective  invented  for  the  sake  of 
easy  communication  a  notation  which  made  it  possible  to 
transfer  the  subjective  rhythm  of  inner  experience  into  a 
standardised  distribution  of  actual  time,  whilst  the  East  let 
expression  he  expression,  not  to  he  registered  but  to  live  from 
man  to  man. 

Rhythm  is  analysed  and  written  down,  in  musical  nota¬ 
tion  just  as  thoughts  are  written  down  by  letters.  Yet  there 
is  another  way  of  making  rhythm — which  is  the  inner  move¬ 
ment  of  individual  life — permanent.  And  this  way  is  not 
found  by  invention  hut  it  is  realised  directly  as  a  means  of 
expression^and  is  called  art. 

Every  art  as  every  individual  has  a  rhythm  of  its  own.  But 
some  people  meet  with  great  difficulties  in  expressing  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  have  obstacles,  dead  points  in  their  nature  which 
they  cannot  and  perhaps  will  not  overcome,  and  so  their 
inner  rhythm,  the  most  precious  gift  of  life  becomes  obli¬ 
terated  by  custom,  tradition  and  prejudice.  Art  too,  as  human 
life,  has  obstacles  which  naturally  arise  with  the  growth  of 
life  and  with  the  growth  of  art.  Some  individuals  conquer 
them  and  they  have  to  give  way  to  the  impetus  of  the  rhythm, 
others,  however,  raise  those  very  obstacles  to  imposing  height 
and  their  inner  rhythm  has  to  take  the  invisible  course  of  a 
subterranean  rivulet. 

All  so-called  naturalistic  art  raises  the  obstacles ;  by 
trying  to  do  justice  to  their  heavy  burden  it  forgets  to  listen 
to  the  inner  measure ;  Indian  art,  however,  though  never 
threatened  by  the  danger  of  naturalism,  tackled  in  its  primitive 
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stage  with  space  and  its  intelligible  rendering,  but  it  could 
afford  to  spend  some  energy  on  it  for  the  vitality  of  its  rhythm 
enforced  itself  even  to  the  most  extravagant  experiments. 

Rhythm  in  itself  has  that  kind  of  monotony  which  makes 
the  individual  weary  with  his  existence.  It  is  inevitable  and 
drags  the  soul  striving  for  expression  permanently  throughout 
one  and  the  same  channel.  Whilst  the  danger  for  him  who 
yields  to  the  obstacles  is  to  lose  himself  completely,  that  of 
him  who  carries  out  what  his  inner  voice  dictates  is  to 
repeat  himself.  The  one  is  the  Western,  the  other  the  Eastern 
peril  that  menaces  and  enriches  art  and  that  helps  to  create 
tradition. ' 

Every  individual  has  his  own  rhythm  and  yet  there  is  a 
likeness  of  rhythm's  amongst  every  cultural  unit.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  town,  for  instance,  or  of  a  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  people  who  belong  to  one  age  of  civilisation  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  rhythm  of  their  own.  Psychical  time  is  infinitely 
variegated,  and  no  standard  time  ever  will  be  found.  The 
Indian  rhythm,  that  organises  every  work  of  art,  takes  its 
undisturbed  course  throughout  the  centuries  keeping  its  indi¬ 
viduality  intact  throughout  the  variations  it  had  to  undergo 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south — and  from  the  third  century 
before  Christ  to  our  present  age.  The  rhythm  of  Indian  art 
is  the  most  pliable,  and  exhaustive,  the  simplest  and  most 
harmonious.  It  has  scope  and  room  for  all  directions,  because 
its  movement  is  such  that  it  carries  all  of  them  within  its 
sway  and  yet  it  is  one  ceaseless  flow  directed  by  its  own 
fulness. 

The  frieze  of  reliefs  that  cover  the  coping  stone  of  the 
railing  from  the  Bharhut  stupa  represent  Jatakas  and  each 
Jataka  (with  all  the  figures  that  act  in  it  and  with  all  the  forms 
that  are  displayed)  is  depicted  in  its  most  significant  events, 
and  is  laid  into  the  lap  of  a  lotus-stalk  which  rises  and 
falls  in  slow  and  regular  cadences.  This  lotus-stalk  unswerving 
and  undisturbed,  patiently  carries  the  Buddha  throughout  his 
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former  incarnations  and  rocks  each  of  them  with  equal  tender¬ 
ness  between  its  undulations.  And  ultimately  the  single  scenes 
seem  .to  disappear  and  forget  to  tell  us  how  wonderfully  wise 
the  Buddha  behaved  in  each  of  them,  for  they  speak  with  a 
mightier  voice,  which  is  no  longer  their  own,  but  it  belongs 
to  the  rhythm,  running  through  each  of  them,  bending  their 
borders,  compressing  their  event  into  the  dense  intensity  of 
one  stage  of  rhythm  which  is  swept  away  in  the  next 
moment  and  stored  in  the  wealth  of  the  heavy  fruits.  Thus 
tension  and  ^relaxation  go  on  continuously,  calmly  con¬ 
nected  bv  the  broad  wave  of  the  lotus-stalk  which  never  alters 

course  or  celerity  and  makes  the  figures  bend  according  to 
#  • 
its  sway.  It  is  the  most  imaginative  form  Indian  art  invented 

and  preserved  as  a  standard  feature. 

The  lotus-stalk  was  predestined  to  {ake  the  prominent 
place  in  Indian  art  as  the  lotus  flower  keeps  the  first 
place  amongst  all  Indian  symbols.  The  accidental  happen¬ 
ing  of  one  Jataka  or  the  other  becomes  merged  in  the 
permanent  flow  and  it  is  the  undulating  rhythm  which 
visualises* the  rhythm  of  life  that  is  born  again  and  again 
while  the  sculptured  scenes  enliven  it  with  the  variety  of 
individual  existence.  No  strength  is  apparent,  no  effort  is 
made  but  the  wave  rises  and  falls,  according  to  the  law  it 
carries  in  itself.  Representation  and  ornamentation  are  one 
and  the  pattern  is  significant  of  life.  The  representation  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  pattern  and  finds  its  due  place  in  it  just  as  the 
individual  is  subordinate  to  the  cosmos  and  is  made  to  fill  its 
proper  place.  Lotus-creepers  cling  along  the  Bkarhut  Jcttakas 
and  determine  their  sequence,  they  climb  almost  every  temple ; 
they  are  resplendent  with  colour  and  help  to  cover  the  walls 
of  the  Ajanta  caves  ;  they  wind  throughout  the  centuries  of 
Indian  art.  The  rhythm  of  the  wave,  embodied  in  the  lotus 
stalk  which  took  the  scenes  of  the  Jatakas  on  its  broad  back, 
does  away  with  that  burden  and  unfolds  at  times  the 
whole  wealth  of  its  melody.  It  blossoms  forth  as  bud 
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and  flower,  it  rests  in  ease  and  serenity  on  the  darkness  of 
fresh  leaves,  and  so  jubilating  is  the  overflow  of  its  life 
that  the  waterbirds  are  carried  by  it  as  if  they  actually  were 
waves  of  the  river.  Here  the  rhythm  of  the  wave,  free  from 
all  representation  of  action,  indulges  merely  in  its  own 
action,  which  is  a  generous  display  of  all  its  beauty,  and 
of  all  the  forces  that  throng  and  pulsate  through  it.  Such 
is  the  life  Indian  art  bestows  on  the  lotus !  Its  roots  are 
hidden  in  the  human  heart  and  it  floats  on  the  sea  of  emotion — 
calm,  luxurious  and  benign — offering  the  full '  glory  of  its 
colour  and  the  wealth  of  all  it  has  to  give.  But  sometimes 
the  undulating  rhythm,  intimately  connected  with  and  infused 
to  the  lotus  stalk,  cannot  contain  the  wealth  of  its  life ; 
intoxicated  by  its  sway  it  produces  a  thicket  of  rhythms  that 
inter-penetrate  one  another  and  yet  they  surrender  to  the 
guidance  of  the  undulating  stem. 

This  rhythm  has  no  reason,  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  form  of  the  lotus  stalk  for  this — as  it  is  suitable  for  a 
water-plant — grows  in  a  straight  line  that  does  not  ,-know  of 
curves;  it  does  not  result  from  an  artistic  aim  of  surface  deco¬ 
ration  either.  It  is  neither  taken  from  nature  nor  is  it  chosen 
by  the  artist.  But  it  is  due  to  an  irresistible  inner  command, 
which  compels  the  artist  to  express  himself  in  this  way  and 
none  else, — for  it  is  his  inborn  mother  tongue,  the  deepest  and, 
therefore,  the  simplest  expression  of  his  entire  nature.  It  is 
the  life-movement  of  Indian  art. 

The  lotus-stalk  became  its  favourite  object,  there  if 
unfolds  all  its  charms  without  the  least  constraint  making 
flowers  bloom  wherever  it  likes  and  transforming  the  Indian 
sacred  plant  into  the  expression  of  India’s  artistic  genius. 
But  even  when  the  representations  are  more  complex  and 
when  the  manifoldness  of  forms  increases,  the  undulating 
movement  never  becomes  subdued,  for  it  is  the  breath  of 
Indian  art  and,  howsoever  pathetic  or  agitated  or  merely  talka¬ 
tive  the  representation  may  be,  it  never  stops  its  movement  and 
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continues  its  course  without  being  much  disturbed.  This 
rhythm  is  independent  of  and  superior  to  composition  and 
subject  matter.  It  is  the  underlying  principle  of  Indian 
creative  form  and  embraces  all  of  its  problems  and  all  of  its 
aspects. 

An  assembly  of  men  in  prayer  represented  at  Bharhui  is 
arranged  in  two  rows  according  to  the  spatial  formula  which 
replaces  the  one  behind  the  other  by  “one  on  top  of  the  other,” 
avoiding  in  this  way  all  foreshortenings  and  giving  to  both  the 
rows  equal  sifce  and  equal  completeness.  The  figures  are  almost 
motionless  and  one  looks  like  the  other.  Each  of  them  is 
praying  and  perhaps  all  of  them  are  but  one.  TJheir  feet  are 
closely  fixed  on  the  ground  for  fear  of  becoming  isolated  and 
they  stand  so  close  to  each  other  that*,  they  form  a  wall. 
Over  this  tranquil  contest  undulations  bend  each  single  figure 
into  a  movement  which  knows  of  no  gesture,  but  which  rests 
in  an  unconscious  happiness  and  they  share  it  with  the 
trees  on  either  side  and  in  their  midst  that  accompany  their 
meeting  jvith  care  and  understanding.  Apart  from  the  features 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  treatment  of  men  and  that 
of  the  tree.  They  are  different  garments  that  clad  one  and 
the  same  life.  There  is  no  more  of  personal  will  in  this  relief 
as  was  shown  in  the  lotus-panel  for  all  transitory  emotions 
are  cleared  away  by  a  grand  tranquillity  of  existence.  These 
representations  are  expressive  of  nothing  but  themselves,  for 
life  is  the  ground  in  which  all  human  emotion  is  rooted  and 
it  is  this  fertile  soil  itself  which  merges  into  painting  and 
sculpture  in  an  undulating  movement.  So  close  to  the  life 
of  earth  is  the  rhythm  of  Indian  art  that  you  recognise  it  in 
the  movement  of  the  pond  when  some  light  breeze  caresses  it, 
and  in  the  flowing  river,  and  in  the  calm  sea  and  in  the 
field  where  the  wind  blesses  and  bends  the  heavy  ears  of  corn. 
So  low  and  calm,  so  sure  and  intimate  is  the  Indian  rhythm. 
It  is  the  overture  and  the  leading  motive  of  Indian  aid,  just  as 
the  early  Buddhist  master  works, — the  earliest  tokens  of  Indian 
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art  that  have  come  to  our  days — express  this  essential  move¬ 
ment  in  unbroken  grandeur.  In  a  later  age  Borobudur  pre¬ 
served  the  unirritated  life  of  the  undulating  rhythm,  the 
expression  of  existence  as  felt  by  the  Indian  mind. 

Rhythm,  as  an  expression  of  itself,  takes  the  course  of  the 
undulating  line,  but  even  where  the  artist  wishes  to  express 
sorrow  or  joy,  youth  or  festivity,  that  special  emotion  too  is 
carried  on  by  the  underlying  mood  of  life,  by  its  undulating 
rhythm.  When  in  a  representation  of  Buddha’s  Barinirvana 
humanity  pours  out  its  sorrow,  squatting  near  the  jmajestic  feet 
of  the  Tathagata,  sorrow  itself  is  their  comfort  and  support  for, 
though  suppressed,  it  cannot  but  sing  the  melody  of  life  eternal, 

c 

the  hymn  of  the  undulating  rhythm  that  unites  their  mourn¬ 
ing  and  their  existence,  flowing  through  their  tenderness,  as 

it 

the  homage  life  has  to  offer  to  the  superhuman,  to  death.  The 
emotion,  the  life,  the  continuity  of  existence  is  assembled  as 
one  animated  sweep  of  rhythms,  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the 
rhythm — less  of  the  life-less  of  the  transfigured,  of  the  Buddha  ; 
close  to  the  ground  and  in  dumb  surrender  it  glides  through 
their  limbs  in  undulating  course. 

It  is  this  rhythm  which  gives  measure  to  all  emotions, 
it  does  not  allow  them  to  overstrengthen  their  possibilities, 
it  prevents  them  from  exertion  as  well  as  from  vagueness, 
it  eliminates  the  merely  subjective  and  accidental  and  leads 
them  back  to  that  source  of  life  which  never  forsakes  its 
water,  howsoever  great  storms  may  agitate  its  surface. 

It  never  fades ;  it  bestows  on  all  the  works  of  art  the  ' 
freshness  of  eternal  youth.  A  group  from  Ajanta,  for  instance* 
unfolds  the  beauty  of  youthful  bodies  with  all  the  charm 
and  elasticity,  of  growing  life,  and  of  its  expression,  the 
wavy  curve.  The  bend  of  the  Indian  movement  is  expressive 
of  life  in  its  ceaseless  reiteration  and  as  such  it  carries 
all  emotions  and  it  is  the  form,  life,  as  growth  evolves.  We 
only  have  to  keep  in  mind  that,  for  instance,  the  spine  of  the 
human  body  is  constructed  in  that  slightly  undulating  curve 
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which  animates  almost  every  figure  we  meet  in  Indian  art. 
This  attitude  has  no  purpose,  it  does  not  serve  for  any  action, 
although  it  is  present  in  every  single  one.  It  simply  means 
presence,  existence,  unrestrained,  because  unintended,  self- 
realisation.  It  has  no  other  aim  but  itself  and  does  not  lead 
anywhere  for  it  is  at  peace  within  itself. 

The  undulating  rhythm  is  the  a  priori  faculty  of  Indian 
art.  Being  the  underlying  principle  of  all  form  it  carries 
on  its  flowing  wave,  gesture  and  emotion,  events  and  spatial 
relations.  And  so  every  movement  represented  and  every 
event*  illustrated  are  animated  by  and  adapted  to  it.  Nothing, 
therefore,  happens  unforeseen  but  willingly  surrenders  to  a 
pre-established  harmony. 

When  Siva  Nataraja  dances  his  cosmic  dance,  not  only 
his  body  whirls  round  impelled  by  an  unrestrained  and  cease¬ 
less  energy,  but  his  limbs,  his  hands  and  his  arms  are  no 
longer  parts  of  his  body,  they  are  parts  of  the  dance.  Two 
arms  of  the  God,  keep  in  the  firmness  of  their  hands  and  in 
the  decisive  bend  of  their  madras  no  symbol  and  no  attribute 
but  space  itself,  pierced  by  movement,  which  is  so  strong  and 
coherent  that  it  glides  from  arm  to  arm.  These  are  no  longer 
the  hands  of  a  dancing  figure,  but  a  permanent  visualisation 
of  dance  itself.  In  a  torso  representing,  the  same  attitude 
of  Siva,  the  one  arm  thrown  over  the  body  and  the  bend  of 
the  head  whose  face  is  mutilated  are  sufficient  to  impress 
us  with  the  vigour  of  a  superhuman  all-round  dance.  This 
movement  in  its  impassioned  strength  contains  Siva’s  existence 
transferred  into  the  realm  of  pure  rhythm  and  although  the 
relief  is  broken  and  the  expression  of  the  face  to  be  surmised 
only  and  not  to  be  seen,  the  rhythm  is  revealed  in  all  its  purity. 
It  determines  not  only  the  plan  of  the  work  of  art  and  the 
disposition  of  the  single  parts  but  it  is  carried  out  in  every  detail 
of  the  figure,  that  is  to  say,  no  details  exist  for,  whether, 
they  be  fingers  or  ornaments,  they  are  nothing  but  rhythmic 
vibrations  radiating  from  a  centre  of  superhuman,  that  is  to 
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say,  from  a  centre  of  completely  concentrated  energy.  In 
Siva’s  dance  there  is  no  now  and  then,  but  one  miraculous 
moment,  which  is  visualised  in  the  rhythmic  correspondence 
of  all  parts  of  the  sculpture.  Siva’s  dance,  the  timeless  and 
everlasting  cosmic  event,  found  such  perfect  expression  in 
Indian  Art  on  account  of  the  rhythm  which  inspired  the  artist 
in  every  one  of  his  works,  and  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  condense  and  concentrate  the  force  which  moved  him,  his 
own  inner  rhythm — into  his  special  subject — the  rhythmic 
conception  of  the  universe — in  order  to  visualise  it  without 
fail.  t 

Gesture,  to  the  Indian  artist  does  not  mean  a  movement 
for  some  purpose  or  for  the  sake  of  graceful  appearance.  To 
him  it  represents  manifestation  of  life,  which  in  itself  is 
rhythmic,  as  long  as  it  is  animated  by  breath,  as  long  as  it  is 
life.  This  life  subsists  whether  the  body  is  at  rest  or  in  action  • 
and  action,  performed  by  gesture,  gives  variety  and  different 
degrees  to  the  movement  of  life,  making  it  appear  sometimes 
accelerated  and  as  if  hesitating  at  other  times.  Every  move¬ 
ment,  therefore,  represented  in  Indian  art  is  free  from  abrupt¬ 
ness,  and  consistent  in  itself.  It  performs  actions  as  an 
expression  of  its  own  existence,  which  might  be  merely 
vegetating  or  sublimated  into  psychical  experience. — The 
figure  of  Sundara  Murti  Swami,  represents  this  saint  hearing 
his  vocation  in  a  trance  of  rhythm  which  oscillates  through¬ 
out  his  entire  being  and  which  makes  his  body  yield  to  the 
sound  of  the  voice  it  receives  with  his  whole  surface  and  his 
arms  open  like  beating  wings  and  his  hands  hold  his  surprise, 
his  longing  and  devotion  directly  into  that  sphere  for  which 
^his  eyes  are  so  hungry.  Such  is  the  space  which  is  contained 
in  and  directed  by  rhythm.  It  is  not  extension  of  atmosphere 
or  of  volume,  but  it  is  counteractor  of  the  intensely  concen¬ 
trated  rhythm.  It  is  not  tangible,  but  merely  dynamic. 
Siva’s  hands,  for  instance,  keep  vast  space  in  perfect  equili¬ 
brium.  The  upper  rules  over  the  space  in  front  and  keeps 
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it  away  from  the  figure,  the  lower  hand  reaches  into  the 
space  underneath  and  behind  and  prepares  it  for  the  movement 
which’  the  figure  is  going  to  take.  In  the  relief,  however, 
though  it  is  split  and  broken,  still  space  extends  to  the  right 
of  the  figure,  and  its  vastness  is  as  great  as  the  vigour  of 
Siva’s  movement. 

Sundara  Murti  Swami  enters  the  infinite  space,  which  is 
God,  led  by  Bhakti  which  places  his  limbs  in  due  proportion. 
The  rhythm  of  emotion — the  movement  of  soul — creates  that 
strange  kind  of  space,  suggested  in  Indian  art.  It  is  not 
contained  in  the  form  nor  in  the  design  but  somewhere  out¬ 
side  it  and  yet  dependent  upon  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
visual  space.  Its  extension  does  not  belong  to  reality  but  to 
that  space  of  the  mind,  that  space  of  soul  vvhich  locates  in  it — 
not  objects  but  inner  experience.  It  is  the  same  space, 
melodies  carry  with  them — the  space  in  which  we  cannot 
move  but  where  the  soul  is  at  rest.  It  may  be  compared  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  if  you  throw  a  pebble,  will 
form  long#  after  the  pebble  has  disappeared  circles  around  the 
spot  where  it  fell  down,  and  these  circles  grow  bigger  until 
they  lose  themselves  on  the  calm,  vast  surface  of  the  water. 
Like  these  growing  circles  provoked  into  existence  by  the  fall 
of  the  pebble,  is  the  space,  of  Indian  works  of  art  which  is 
brought  into  existence  by  the  movement  of  forms,  by  the 
rhythm  of  inner  experience  which  resounds  in  the  vastness 
of  soul. 

The  transformation  from  the  material  or  imagined  world 
into  the  concreteness  of  the  work  of  art  is  thus  effected  by 
rhythm,  which  enlivens  and  organises  every  form  and  expresses 
the  life  of  it.  But  not  only  with  regard  to  the  representation 
of  the  single  figures  and  their  movement  is  the  undulating 
rhythm  the  productive  means.  It  is  the  main  principle  of 
composition,  skeleton  and  basis  of  all  forms. 

The  early  Indian  artists  were  not  yet  restrained  by  fixed 
rules  of  composition  ;  but  they  evolved  them  simply  by  giving 
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way  to  what  they  felt  to  be  the  necessary,  the  inevitable  con¬ 
nection  of  form.  Guided  by  their  instincts,  they  selected  the 
circle  as  a  favourite  form  and  conclusion  of  their  compositions. 

Such  round  medallions,  characteristic  embellishments  of 
early  Buddhist  $£wpa-railings  later  on  get  forgotten  and  do 
not  occur  but  in  subordinate  function,  except  in  the  one 
immortal  symbol  and  geometrical  pattern,  into  which  the  full 
blown  flower  of  the  lotus  is  transformed.  The  circle,  ultimate 
possibility  of  the  undulating  rhythm,  is  too  rigorous  a  solution, 
too  intense  a  visualisation  to  endure  the  '  everchanging 
fluctuations  of  rhythm  as  they  are  peculiar  to  Indian  art  in 
its  evolution.  Still  it  persists,  being  one  possibility  of  the 
round  line,  dogmatised  as  geometrical  lotus  symbol.  The 
lotus,  therefore,  afford  two  solutions  to  Indian  art.  Its  stalk 
became  suggestive  of  life  eternal,  everlasting  because  ever- 
changing,  permeated  by  the  wavy  rhythm  while  the  full¬ 
blown  lotus  flower,  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  circle  became  the 
symbol  of  perfection,  the  attribute  of  superhuman  existence. 

Pure  rhythm  expressive  of  itself, — such  was  the,  device  of 
the  lotus.  The  same  principle  of  rhythm  became  the  sorrowful 
tune,  sung  by  the  limbs  of  those  who  attended  Buddha’s 
Varinirvana ,  chiselled  into  one  of  the  rocks  at  Ajanta  and 
then  again  it  visualised  the  frantic,  yet  effortless,  energy 
of  Siva’s  dance  and  radiated  forth  as  sublime  perfume  from 
Sundara  Murti  Swami’s  vision  and  emotion. 

In  one  of  the  Jain  rock-cut  sculptures  from  Khandagiri 
a  group  of  girls  leaning  round  a  well-fed  lady  in  then’ 
midst  unfold  their  youthful  movements  and  her  heavy  body 
like  a  field  of  flowers  and  when  the  wind  passes  them  the 
single  flowers  come  quite  close  to  one  another  and  their 
movement  is  the  same  and  their  forms  are  so  much  alike. 
Just  so  in  this  relief  all  modelling  seems  to  soar  in  one 
atmosphere  of  broad  repose.  The  rhythm  here  grows  along 
the  group  and  takes  every  form  offered  by  the  figures  with 
gratitude.  In  this  way  it  becomes  more  substantial,  it  almost 
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increases  from  the  two-dimensioned  sway  into  a  plastic  move¬ 
ment,  surging  and  sinking  and  clinging  along  the  figures  as 
the  invisible  tendril  of  their  mood. 

Rhythm,  as  we  know  it  in  music,  takes  its  course  in  time, 
taking  its  course  it  naturally  describes  some  line  or  the  other. 
Rhythm,  therefore,  in  the  pictorial  arts, generally,  belongs  to  the 
line.  Indian  art,  however,  deeper  related  to  music  than  any 
other  art  of  the  world,  infuses  with  rhythm  not  only  the  line, 
but  also  the  modelling  of  its  volume.  In  the  Khandagiri 
relief,  for  instance,  there  is  as  much  of  undulation  in  the  lines 
as  there  is  in  the  modelling.  So  essentiallv  vital  is  this 
rhythm,  the  undulating  movement  in  Indian  art,  that  it  utilises 
all  subjects  supplied,  all  forms  created  and  all  means  employed. 
Stories  are  made  to  take  their  course  according  to  its  flow, 
human  beings,  animals  and  plants  are  infused  with  its  charm, 
line  and  volume,  light  and  shade  are  merged  in  its  flow. 

In  the  representation  of  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  Parvati, 
for  instance,  the  single  figures  of  course  are  obedient  to  its 
caressing  undulations  and  let  it  bend  and  smoothen  their 

1 —  9 

movements,  their  form  and  their  structure.  But  in  all  this 
tranquil  harmony  movement  is  not  exhausted  ;  it  transgresses 
the  figures,  that  of  Siva  as  well  as  of  Parvati  and  of  their 
attendants  and  becomes  itself  the  chief  actor.  Rhythm 
pervades  the  plastic  mass  and  limits  it  as  line,  and  finally  it 
transcends  its  own  limit  and  reaches  over  the  formless  ground 
from  figure  to  figure  as  silent  though  dominating  power, 
sqent  of  its  own  intensity,  that  makes  the  light  as  it  plays 
over  the  sculpture  to  its  understanding  companion  and  they 
share  their  secrecy  when  they  meet  under  the  veil  of  soft 
shadows.  Howsoever  significant  the  moment  of  this  repre¬ 
sentation  he,  rhythm  leads  it  away  from  the  momentary 
into  the  region  of  timeless  existence.  It  locates  it  in  the 
space  of  soul  where  it  enjoys  its  own  existence. 

The  waves  of  the  undulating  rhythm  is  the  a  priori  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Indian  art,  its  chief  actor  and  its  eternal  melody.  It 
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is  a  preventive  against  the  imitation  of  things  seen,  for  when¬ 
ever  there  are  contents  of  its  own,  how  could  irritation  be 
possible?  It  restrains  subjectivity  and  the  personal  element  of 
emotion  for  rhythm  is  the  flavour  of  emotion,  that  which 
remains  fresh  in  memory^  when  the  particular  object  which 
excited  the  emotion  has  become  forgotten.  Rhythm  is  the 
soul  and  organizer  of  every  Indian  work  of  art.  It  distorts  the 
objects  seen  in  nature,  for  every  organism  in  nature  has  a  life 
and,  therefore,  a  rhythm  of  its  own  and  how  could  a  part  of  the 
one  world  become  transferred  into  the  other  ?  The  object  has 
to  undergo  transformation  in  order  to  become  part  of  the 
art-organism.  In  India  it  is  transformed  according  to  the 
undulating  movement. 

Movements,  a^  for  instance  all  those  unconscious  reactions 
which  accompany  the  perception  of  something  unforeseen,  or 
sorrow  or  joy  or  peace,  are  expressive.  A  frightened  movement, 
for  instance,  always  is  abrupt,  all  directions  are  made  to  totter 
and  break  into  pieces.  The  sorrowful  movement,  on  the  other 
hand,  droops  down,  it  is  the  line  of  depression,  of  death,  that 
is  to  say,  of  gravity,  of  matter.  Bent  with  sorrow  is  the 
human  expression  that  corresponds  to  the  drooping  flower  of 
the  withering  plant,  to  the  growth  of  the  weeping  willow. 
Joyful  movement  rises  up,  children  jump  of  joy  ;  it  is  die 
movement  towards  light,  towards  life,  the  same  that  makes 
all  plants  turn  towards  the  sun.  These,  of  course,  are  only 
some  elements  of  movement,  and  art,  the  expression  of  human 
life,  is  permeated  by  movement.  The  subconscious  selection 
and  combination  of  various  movements  expresses  the  inner 
experience  of  the  artist.  Certainly  he  is  moved  differently 
at  various  times.  Still  as  far  as  he  is  moved  his  movements 
get  some  kind  of  constancy,  some  connection  amongst  them¬ 
selves  and  also  with  those  stirred  by  another  emotion  at  a 
different  occasion.  This  unmeasurable  constancy  of  movement 
in  one  person  is  his  individual  rhythm.  Indian  art  as  a  whole 
reacts  as  one  person  to  impression  and  imagination,  for  the 
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consciousness  of  life’s  unity  is  the  basis  of  all  Indian  creation. 
And  its  rhythm  flows  in  round  lines  and  is  at  its  greatest  ease 
in  the  edgeless  curve  of  undulating  forms.  If  surges  as  much 
as  it  sinks,  it  has  as  much  breadth,  as  it  is  deep.  It  moves 
and  yet  it  is  at  rest ;  it  is  pliable  and  vibrating,  yet  it  has  the 
strength  of  supporting  itself.  It  never  becomes  sentimental  ; 
it  never  becomes  conscious.  It  is  the  spontaneous,  the  inevit¬ 
able  expression  of  Indian  life  and  its  varieties  are  without 
number. 

At  times*  it  becomes  so  subtle  as  to  he  scarcely  recognised. 
We  ca*nnot  always  trace  it  as  an  undulating  line.  But  the 
coherence  of  the  structure  of  the  building  or  painting,  of  the 
sculpture  or  the  relief  proves  its  presence. 

In  the  stupa  of  Borobudur  for  instance^  a  late  and  complex 
form  brought  forth  by  one  of  the  most  ancient  artistic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  India,  rhythmical  movement  encloses  the  stupa  as 
circular  belts,  in  radiating  meridians,  pointing  up  and  leading 
round  in  unsoluble  continuity. 

But  J;he  most  accomplished,  the  extremely  pure  rhythmi¬ 
cally  organised  volume  of  Indian  art,  the  prototype  of  the 
Borobudur  monument,  is  the  ancient  Buddhist  stupa ,  smooth 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  which  integrates  all  rhythm  in 
geometrical  exactitude.  The  plain  simplicity  of  the  Indian 
stupa  is  as  significant  of  Indian  art  as  is  the  undulating  line 
of  the  lotus-device.  They  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  Indian 
rhythm. 

An  example  of  the  fulness  of  all  movements  possible, 
united  by  one  rhythm,  is  given  in  a  relief  representing  the 
descent  of  the  Ganges.  The  descent  of  the  Ganges  on 

a  steep  slope  of  one  of  the  hills  at  Mamallapuram 

makes  rhythm  the  law  of  its  universe,  where  myth  and 
nature,  form  and  intuition,  are  welded  into  one  choir 
agitated  by  significance.  Nature  offered  to  the  artist 
the  slope  of  a  rock,  so  steep,  so  smooth,  so  regular,  as 

an  artificial  wall.  Only  in  the  centre  and  just  there  it  left 
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an  unmistakable  trace  of  the  force  of  nature,  the  crack  that 
destroys  the  smoothness  of  the  surface.  And  the  artist 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  and  made  what  nature 
offered  hy  chance,  the  deliberate  centre  of  his  composition 
In  this  descent  of  the  Ganges  from  its  celestial  abode,  where  it 
dwelt  before  coming  into  the  plains  of  India — strange  to  say — 
the  water  is  to  be  seen,  and  no  waves  are  represented.  But 
gently  the  N't  gas  glide  down  in  the  shadowy  coolness  of  the 
fissure  a  petrified  stream  sentient  and  voluptuous  in  humility 
and  abundance.  And  with  the  Nagas,  the  rejoicing  earth  and 
the  jubilating  heaven  unite  in  an  untiring  flow  of  song  and 
dance,  of  G-andliarvas  and  Apsaras,  of  hermits  and  animals, 
floating  in  happiness.  Figures  pour  down  like  rain,  the  rock 
has  been  made  liquid  by  movement. 

Concentrated  movement,  the  intensity  of  the  artist’s 
emotion,  transforms  stone  into  the  cosmic  stream  of  life,  it 
transforms  nature  into  art  and  bestows  on  every  Indian  com¬ 
position  measure  and  completeness. 
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EVOLUTION  :  THE  HISTORICAL  MOVEMENT  1 

Rhythm,  the  life  movement,  on  its  way  through  realisation 
and  concreteness  has  to  meet  obstacles.  These  obstacles, 
however,  bend  it  into  proper  shape  and  give  variety  and  taste 
to  the  flow  of  creative  vitality,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the 
stepping  stories  of  evolution.  They  introduce  the  periods  of 
art-history.  Historical  events,  the  succession  of  generations, 
the  migrations  of  people  are  such  obstacles. 

With  regard  to  India  neither  the  obstacles  nor  the  artistic 
reactions  are  fully  known  and  in  so  far  we  have  to  refrain  from 
rendering  the  biography  of  Indian  art.  Still  there  are  in  the 
vastness  of  Indian  art  relevant  moments,  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  permanent  constituents  and  from  their  intercourse 
the  various  periods  of  Indian  art  result. 

Art  as  well  as  life  has  youth,  manhood  and  old  age.  But 

o 

while  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of  man  are  unmistakable, 
they  easily  mislead  with  regard  to  art.  What  in  one  case 
might  be  features  of  degeneration  may  at  another  instance 
prove  to  be  the  sign  of  earliest  youth.  No  theory  whatsoever 
will  be  able  to  discover  the  inner  evolution  of  art.  Eor 
although  the  work  of  art  in  itself  is  significant  of  an  ultimate 
reality,  it  reveals  the  infinite  in  the  finite  form  into  which  it  is 
pressed  by  the  various  ages  and  civilisations.  Every  form  of 
art,  therefore,  is  at  the  same  time  an  expression  and  document, 
creation  in  an  absolute  sense  and  historically  determined. 
Through  incidents  it  is  enabled  to  reveal  that  which  is  above 
all  accidents,  the  unchangeable  truth  of  humanity. 

We  do  not  know  when  India  started  to  evolve  her  art, 
preserved  to  us  from  the  early  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  only.  It  grew  long  before  that  time  and  steadily  absorbed 
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the  currents  that  made  it  fuller  and  wider  in  range.  In  a 
retrospective  way,  however,  the  monuments  clearly  profess  the 
origin  of  their  main  principles  as  well  as  their  relative 
succession. 

It  is  not  our  endeavour  at  present  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
monuments  and  to  distinguish  one  period  of  Indian  art  from  the 
other.  Eor  in  order  to  specialise  in  minute  research,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  those  forms  and  principles  is  needed  which  underlie 
Indian  art  from  its  beginning.  These  permanent  constituents 
of  Indian  art,  are  carried  on  throughout  “all  changes, 
although  they  are  themselves  subject  to  them,  and  represent 
steps  of  evolution,  anterior  to  the  monuments  preserved. 
x\s  the  features  of  a  child  tell  of  his  parents  and  ancestors,  so 
certain  items  customary  with  Indian  art  reveal  the  history  of 
its  past  which  has  left  no  other  documents. 

The  feminine  ideal  of  beauty,  canonised  by  Indian  art, 
goes  back  to  a  matriarchal  civilisatibn,  where  the  mother 
ruled  over  society  and  was  sanctified.  The  exaggerated  forms 
which  Indian  art  gives  to  its  heroines,  express  in  a  most  con¬ 
vincing  manner  their  function  which  at  the  same  time  is  their 
mission.  No  other  art  in  the  world  preserved  and  developed 
the  palaeolithic  ideal  of  femininity. 

The  so-called  “Venus”  from  Willendorf,  the  most  perfect 
of  all  palaeolithic  sculptures  in  the  world,  found  in  Austria,  has 
no  face,  but  a  mass  of  heavy  locks  grow  all  round  that 
topmost  protuberance  which  is  her  head.  And  her  body  in, 
unlimited  fertility  produces  such  round,  heavy  forms  all  over, 
Another  palaeolithic  statue  from  Trance,  less  “idealistic”  in  its 
conception,  achieves  by  mere  accentuation  a  similar,  though 
not  equally  convincing,  effect.  Indian  art  in  its  treatment 
of  the  female  figure  and  tree  does  not  differ  too  much 
from  the  palaeolithic  treatment.  The  exaggerated  size  of 
sinuous  forms,  however,  has  bfeen  modified  but  not  lessened. 
The  statuary  and  ostentatious  exhibition  of  super-feminine 
perfection,  however,  has  become  animated  by  the  charm,  a 
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peculiarly  Indian  graceful  position,  which  shows  and  hides 
whatever  "is  needed  and  accentuates  and  yet  connects  all 
forms.  The  palaeolithic  ideal  of  feminine  perfection,  lent  its 
artistic  interpretation  so  readily  to  Indian  creativeness  for 
it  offered  itself  as  a  theme,  as  a  subject-matter  which  possessed 
exactly  the  qualities  Indian  art  was  eager  to  preserve. 

The  feminine  ideal  dates  back  into  remotest  antiquity ; 
it  presents  the  earliest  stage  of  human  art  in  the  continuity 
of  the  Indian  tradition.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  pre-Aryan  ideal 
of  society  as  well  as  of  bodily  perfection. 

The  counterweight  which  the  Aryan  spirit  placed  in  order 
to  balance  the  ever-moving,  ever  exuberant,  infinitely  produc¬ 
tive  art-instinct  of  the  aborigines  was  the  distinct,  sharply 
defined  form  of  the  aniconic  geometrical  symbel. 

Symbols  denote  the  limitations  of  art.  Where  imagination 
grows  so  strong  that  no  visible  form  is  able  to  fasten  it,  by  a 
strange  law  of  contradiction  just  the  simplest  and  most 
limited  forms  are  chosen  in  order  to  suggest,  but  not  to 
embody  the  contents  of  imagination.  Aryan  thought  invented 
those  marks  like  the  swastika  or  the  wheel  in  order  to  denote 
to  the  thinking  mind  by  the  shortest  possible  abbreviation 
the  inner  meaning  of  cosmic  conceptions.  Those  signs,  however 
helpful  to  the  meditation  and  cherished  by  the  religious 
devotee  could  not  maintain  their  position  in  art.  Early 
Buddhist  art  tried  in  numberless  representations  to  make  the 
symbol  the  chief  figure  of  composition.  Wheels  are  worshipped 
and  trisulas  and  stupas  too  and  their  number  is  immense.  But 
they  do  not  hold  their  position.  They  withdraw  from  centre 
and  front  row  into  the  background  of  Indian  art  where  they 
safely  continue  an  unpretentious  existence,  as  ornamental 
devices. 

Symbols  have  no  power  of  their  own.  As  long  as 
they  are  associated  with  religious  conceptions  they  possess 
intense  suggestiveness.  The  moment  however  the  religious 
contents  lose  their  significance,  the  symbol  robbed  of  its 
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mission  sinks  down  to  an  element  of  ornamentation.  The 
struggle  between  Aryan  symbolism  and  aboriginal  creative 
vitality  is  still  to  be  witnessed  in  early  Buddhist  art. 
Later  on,  however,  the  symbol  overwhelmed  by  the  creative 
vitality  of  art  withdraws  from  sculpture  and  painting 
and  restricts  itself  to  its  function  as  ling  am ,  an  object, 
to  be  worshipped  and  not  to  be  considered  as  art.  Thus 
symbolism  having  made  an  attempt  to  intrude  upon  Indian 
aft,  feels  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle  and  withdraws  from 
the  attack  of  exuberantly  growing  forms  int6  the  lap  of 
religion,  from  where  it  originated  1 

If  the,  male  and  female  principle  may  he  connected  with 
creation  we  have  to  admit  that  in  India  the  female  principle 
directed  and  supported  the  growth  of  art  and  the  wealth  of 
forms,  the  device  of  woman  and  tree  is  in  fact  the  keynote 
of  Indian  sculpture  while  the  male  principle  the  lingam , 
the  symbol,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  creating  art 
was  doomed  to  continue  its  existence  in  the  neighbour-land 
of  religion.  The  meaning  of  this  male-female  relationship 
is,  that  the  palaeolithic,  the  matriarchal  stage  of  evolution 
retained  a  lasting  influence  on  Indian  art,  while  the  later  stage 
of  civilisation,  of  agriculture  with  its  cosmic  symbols  and 
phallic  worship  exercised  a  secondary  influence  only.  The 
historical  succession  of  the  two  principles,  however,  coincides  in 
the  case  of  Indian  art  with  the  two  different  races,  the  Aryan 
and  the  pre-Aryan  inhabitants  of  India.  The  Aryans  whp 
came  to  India  in  so  late  a  stage  of  civilisation  as  is  represented 
by  agriculture  failed  to  subdue  the  tropical  creativeness  of 
the  aborigines,  who  as  far  as  art  is  concerned  carried  on  the 
realisation  of  palaeolithic  conceptions. 

The  remote  antiquity  of  Indian  art,  its  artistic  past, 
lies  in  the  palaeolithicum.  Other  civilisations  forget  their 
past — the  extraordinary  quality  of  palaeolithic  drawings  in 
Spain  and  of  palaeolithic  sculpture  in  Trance  and  Germany 
remained  without  succession,  Bushmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
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drag  along  their  pre-historic  ties  which  fetter  them  up  to  the 
present  day  to  palaeolithic  forms  of  art.  But  Indian  art 
infused  ever  fresh  life  into  the  forms  standardized  in  pre¬ 
historic  times. 

The  symbol  however,  although  of  epistolical  importance 
only,  exercised  an  influence,  which  Western  scholars  are 
apt  to  interpret  in  favour  of  Greek  art.  The  instance  is 
the  Buddha  image.  When  the  Sangha  was  established  and 
wanted  to  communicate  the  message  of  Buddhism  to  all  the 
members,  it  *  first  declined  in  obedience  to  the  Buddha’s  own 
words— the  representation  of  the  Buddha  as  a  human  figure. 
And  thus  we  see  early  Buddhist  art  peopled  by  uncounted 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  whilst  the  one,  the  chief  figure, 
the  Buddha,  is  left  unrepresented  and  some  symbol  takes  his 
place.  The  situation,  however,  changes  the  moment  the 
Hellenistic  art  of  the  Homan  Empire  enters  the  borderland 
of  Gandhara.  There  a  Buddhist  art  is  evolved  centring  round 
the  Buddha,  who  appears  in  a  dull  sort  of  Apollonic  beauty  or 
realistically  emaciated  and  in  an  artistic  respect  utterly 
insignificant.  The  current  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  the 
provincialisms  of  Itoman  artisans  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
pictorial  type  of  the  Buddha. 

But  such  an  opinion  mistakes  historical  coincidence  and 
contact  for  ultimate  reason  and  makes  it  a  dogma.  Yet 
dogmas  crumble  into  dust  when  exposed  to  the  current  of 
.  life.  And  the  life-current  of  Indian  art  is  full  of  figure 
in  all  aspects,  in  all  movements,  in  all  groupings  possible, 
and  still  as  far  as  early  Buddhist  art  is  concerned,  the  chief 
figure,  the  Buddha  is  left  unrepresented  and  some  symbol, 
wheel  or  tree  or  s/upa  or  footprints  takes  his  place.  Aryan 
symbolism  lent  its  conceptions  to  Buddhist  art ;  these,  however, 
could  not  resist  the  life-intoxicated  forms  around  them.  And  so 
we  see  in  a  relief  from  Bharhut,  for  instance,  representing  the 
descent  of  the  Buddha  from  the  Trayastrinsa  heaven,  where 
he  went  to  preach  the  doctrine  to  his  deceased  mother  Maya. — 
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we  see  in  that  relief  the  ladder  which  links  earth  and  heaven 
and  the  symbol,  the  Buddha’s  footprints  on  it.  These,  however, 
are  freed  from  symbolic  parallelism  and  are  placed  on  the  ladder 
the  one  on  the  lowest,  the  other  on  the  topmost  rung.  Action 
has  taken  hold  of  the  rigid  symbol,  and  the  footprints  are 
made  to  suggest  the  Buddha’s  descent,  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  as  one  is  going  to  take  the  first  step,  while  the  other 
already  has  performed  the  descent  and  occupies  the  lowest 
rung.  Indian  art  is  not  satisfied  with  symbolic  representa¬ 
tion,  it  needs  life  itself  for  its  subject  and  the  organical 
evolution  of  the  Indian  principle  of  representation1  points 
towards  gradual  substitution  of  the  symbol  by  the  form  which 
belongs  to  the  Buddha’s  body.  At  last  the  symbol  is  overcome 
by  the  representation  of  the  Buddha  endowed  with  all  the 
signs  of  the  superman,  the  Mahdpurusha .  This  was  a  natural 
evolution  in  which  the  artistic  creativeness  proved  stronger 
than  symbolism  and  abstraction.  And  the  art  production  of 
Gandhara  readily  supplied  the  market  with  those  Buddha- 
figures  which  were  the  latest  fashion.  India  doesc.  not  own 
her  Buddha  image  to  Greek  influence.  And  it  is  superfluous 
to  show  that  the  Buddha  image  is  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  expressions  of  Indian  art.  Historically,  however,  the 
Buddha  image  represents  that  moment  in  Indian  art,  where 
Aryan  symbolism  became  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the 
artistic  vitality  of  the  pre-Aryan  and  got  transformed  from 
the  symbol  into  the  abstract  measure  which  rules  over 
Buddha’s  figure.  His  tranquillity  preserves  the  unchanging 
function  of  the  symbol  which  has  become  merged  into  the 
boundless  life  that  animates  his  limbs. 

The  process,  however,  of  assimilation  had  steadily  gone  on 
and  panels  like  that  of  the  lotus  in  Ajanta.  are  the  accomplished 
result  of  an  evolution  which  amalgamated  abstraction  and 
artistic  vitality.  The  pattern  to  which  the  design  is  sub¬ 
jected  is  as  far  removed  from  embellish  men  o  and  ornamen¬ 
tation  as  the  landscape  of  lotuses  and  birds  is  removed 
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from  descriptive  naturalism.  It  is  an  over-world  where  the 
law  is  the  life,  and  the  rhythm  the  rule  of  that  pure  harmony 
which  produces  stalk  and  leave,  ground  and  figures  with  equal 
charm . 

Though  Indian  art,  as  far  as  we  know  it  at  present,  on 
account  of  the  destructive  power  of  climate,  wars  and  invaders, 
does  not  date  further  back  than  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  the 
relatively  recent  works  of  art  have  preserved  their  past  which 
dates  back  as  far  as  the' palaeolithic  period.  In  this  way  art 
itself,  by  the*  process  of  its  life,  compensates  for  what  nature 
destroys  and  this  resisting  capacity  we  call  tradition.  Tradition 
is  the  super-personal  context  of  a  spiritual  unity  which  has  so 
much  vitality  as  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  time  ;  it  is  measure 
and  proof  of  the  strength  of  an  artistic  conviction.  Tradition  is 
the  nationalism  of  creation  ;  it  grants  the  fullest  development 
of  vision  within  the  reach,  within  the  limits  of  the  artistic 
individual.  The  unavoidable  continuity  of  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  expresses  itself  through  tradition,  that  is  to  say,  in 
one  direction  which  has  no  will  but  necessity.  The  Indian 
artist  is  anonymous.  He,  as  a  rule,  did  not  care  to  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity.  And  his  silence  talks  so  eloquently 
of  his  consciousness  that  was  rooted  in  the  past  and  soaked 
its  nourishment  from  the  far  remoteness  of  primeval  instincts 
and  from  there  it  got  the  strength  to  resist  and  to  endure  the 
future,  and  much  effort  was  spent  to  keep  those  channels 
smooth  and  clean  through  which  the  heritage  circulated  and 
the  prescriptions  how  to  do  it  were  stored  in  the  Silpasastras. 

In  this  way  Indian  art  is  the  work  of  the  artist,  who  has 
no  other  name  than  bis  art.  It  simply  is  Indian  and  he  is 
an  ageless  person,  whose  presence  to-day  is  witness  of  his 
existence  yesterday,  and  whose  yesterday’s  experience  is  alive 
in  the  expression  of  to-morrow.  And  it  is  the  unity  of  his 
personality  which  reacts  upon  the  outside  world,  the  extrane¬ 
ous  currents  of  art  in  one  coherent  manner.  He  is  not 
exclusive  and  he  accepts  willingly  all  possible  views  and 
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forms.  Mesopotamian  and  Greek,  and  later  on  Italian  and 
Persian,  notions  entered  the  open  gates  of  Indian  art"  and  were 
welcome  in  genuine  tolerance,  yet  they  themselves  could  not 
hold  the  position  offered  to  them.  Por,  the  process  of  form, 
of  internal  evolution  of  the  Indian  tradition  was  so  strong, 
that  they  either  withdrew  completely  or  slowly  surrendered 
to  the  irresistible  course  of  Indian  art.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  some  few  devices  inherited  from  Mesopotamia  and 
imported  from  Greece — the  Greek  Akanthos,  for  instance,  or 
of  those  Avinged  or  coupled  beasts, — weak*  children  of 
Mesopotamian  parentage,  or  of  those  Greek  folds'  which 
made  so  goYgeous  draperies  in  Gandhara.  But  while  motifs 
belonging  to  foreign  tradition  were  either  assimilated  or 
forgotten,  some  of'  the  earliest  motifs  of  human  civilisation 
in  general  were  preserved  and  became  continuously  remoulded 
and  their  chief  representants  are  Stupa ,  and  ftikhara. 

The  Stupa ,  intimately  associated  with  Buddhism  has  itc 
origin  in  the  funeral  mound  which  covers  the  relics  of  a  hero. 
The  Indian  artist,  however,  adapted  its  shape  to  the  .roundness 
of  a  hemisphere  and  in  this  Avay  he  made  it  Indian.  The 
Sikliara,  on  the  other  hand,  confesses  by  its  outlines  that 
it  was  conceived  not  far  away  from  the  poor  huts  of  pre- 
Aryan  tribes  Avho  covered  their  four  Avails  by  a  conical  roof 
of  bamboo  and  thatch. 

Such  are  the  contributions  of  pre-historic  India  to  its 
artistic  tradition.  Peminine  ideal  and  creativeness,  abstraction 
and  symbol,  stupa  and  sikhara  are  the  most  ancient  qualities 
and  forms  which  determined  the  course  of  Indian  art.  They 
were  taken  up  and  carried  on  in  tempered  measure  and  revolu¬ 
tions  are  unknown  in  the  continuity  of  their  groAvth.  One 
transition,  however,  deserves  notice.  We  can  witness  it  in  early 
Buddhist  art,  on  the  railings  of  the  stupas,  on  the  fagades  and 
in  the  interior  of  ca \e-chaityas.  It  is  the  transition  from 
wood  to  stone  as  a  building  material.  The  railings  and 
gateways  preserve  the  petrified  wooden  forms  of  a  simple 
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structure  which  joins  posts  and  beams  in  the  carpenter’s,  way, 
and  the  fagades  of  the  rock-cut  temples  betray  in  their  gabled 
windows  the  adaptation  of  wooden  forms  to  stone.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  strange  disguise,  and  what  is  its  meaning? 

Form  or  movement,  word  or  sound,  thought  or  clay, 
the  moment  imagination  gets  hold  of  them  they  become 
transformed  ;  just  as  the  log  of  wood  or  coal  changes  into  flame 
and  ashes  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  spark.  Matter,  there¬ 
fore,  and  with  regard  to  creation,  ideas  and  colours,  lines  or 
stones  range  equally  as  material,  matter  itself  becomes  ex¬ 
pressive  through  the  position  into  which  it  is  placed  by  art. 
The  transition  from  wooden  forms  into  those  of  stone  in 
Mauryan  art  tells  that  the  perishable  material  had  become 
substituted  by  a  more  durable,  that  stress  was  laid  on  per¬ 
manence  as  if  it  were  a  visible  artistic  quality.  Herein  lies 
some  fallacy  and  we  have  to  seek  for  its  reason.  At  any  time  of 
Indian  art  the  most  precious  and  the  most  commonplace  mate¬ 
rials  were  equally  welcome  to  the  artist.  A  clay  idol  may  be 
as  full  in.  invention  and  minute  in  execution  as  the  radiant 
splendour  of  any  bronze  or  marble  statue.  The  Indian  artist  is 
not  concerned  with  the  choiceness  of  the  material.  Anything 
to  him  is  good  enough,  which  helps  to  realise  his  vision  and  the 
wealth  of  his  vision  is  so  great  that  he  does  not  mind  howso¬ 
ever  many  of  his  works  might  get  destroyed  for  he  has  the 
surety  of  never  stagnant  resources  of  his  imagination.  Out- 
„  ward  reasons,  therefore,  must  have  led  to  the  substitution  of 
stone  for  wood  in  Indian  architecture.  And  these  reasons 
were  partly  religious  and  partly  political  and  were  imposed  on 
the  artists.  King  As'oka’s  zeal  to  propagate  Buddhism,  made 
him  select  stone,  the  permanent  material,  for  his  edicts  which 
he  had  chiselled  into  the  rocks  and  in  stone  pillars,  so  that  the 
dharnma  may  endure,  and  it  made  him  employ  art  as  the 
best  means  for  religious  propaganda  ;  for  visible  forms,  he 
knew,  are  of  wider  and  more  immediate  impressiveness  than 
words  are,  and  wishing  that  the  dhamma  may  spread 
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everywhere  and  last  for  all  time,  he  selected  art  and  stone  as 
material  for  his  noble  purpose.  And  Indian  art  ’from  his 
time  onwards  continued  to  build  in  stone  as  well  as  in  wood 
and  bricks  and  we  owe  the  preservation  of  Indian  monu¬ 
ments  to  a  great  extent  to  the  interference  of  this  ruler. 
This  historical  fact,  insignicant  from  an  msthetic  point  of 
view,  is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
Indian  art.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  do  not  know  hitherto 
of  many  more  similar  outward  irritations,  that  influenced  the 
course  of  art.  We  cannot  yet  see  the  unniterrupted  chain  of  its 
tradition  and  adaptation  to  new  contents.  But  some  of  its 
relevant  moments  rise  from  the  mass  of  monuments  and  are 
the  landmarks  of  Indian  art. 

Early  Buddhist  sculpture,  on  account  of  its  sudden,  un¬ 
prepared  appearance,  contains  in  concise  manner  the  solution 
of  problems  which  remained  of  vital  importance  during  the 
whole  evolution  of  Indian  plastic.  Plastic  itself,  as  the 
quality  of  Indian  art,  is  fully  developed  in  the  early  Buddhist 
stage,  and  corresponding  with  it  the  undulating  rhythm.  The 
spatial  formulae,  as  they  remain  throughout  the  later  re¬ 
presentations,  are  also  made  use  of  to  a  large  extent.  In  fact 
early  Buddhist  art,  though  it  presupposes  for  itself  an  agelong 
development,  represents  the  most  vital  moment  of  Indian  art. 
There  the  artist,  unburdened  by  self-imposed  rules  and  simply 
representing  the  life  which  surrounded  him  and  which  he 
lived,  found  his  expression  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  as  it 
was  so  purely  Indian,  and  so  vigorous  in  its  narrowness,  it 
sufficed  for  coming  generations,  and  provided  them  with  a 
repertory  of  forms  that  were  their  mother  tongue,  and  every 
individual  period  of  Indian  art  history  would  lay  its  own 
meaning  into  it  and  enlarge  the  possibilities  of  expression. 
The  evolution  of  Indian  art,  if  compared  to  that  of  Europe  or 
of  the  Ear  East,  seems  to  follow  one  line,  sure  of  its  genius 
which  does  not  attempt  anything  beyond  itself  and  never  ex¬ 
periments.  While  Europe,  for  instance,  moved  between  the 
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poles  of  Greek  hedonism  and  Christian  spiritualism  and  the 
evolution  df  European  art  throws  itself  with  fanatical 
vehemence  from  one  extreme  into  the  other,  India  main¬ 
tained  its  unbroken  tradition,  that  is  to  say,  the  unbroken 
strength  of  its  peculiar  inner  experience  which  it  never  squan¬ 
dered  in  experiments,  but  fully  translated  into  visual  form. 
As  the  stage  of  Indian  art  in  the  centuries  before  Christ 
represents  the  store-house  of  invention,  other  periods  add  to  it 
and  enlarge  it  by  developing  one  or  the  other  quality  to  full 
unfoldment.  And  in  this  way  Indian  art  never  becomes 
extreme  and  never  abstract.  Even  if  one  principle  is  carried 
out  in  severe  logic  and  is  brought  to  Huai  solution  ft  rests  on 
the  whole  undying  stock  of  tradition  which  bestows  on  it  the 
effortless  accomplishment  of  the  mastenfork.  Such  final 
or  comprehensive  solutions  of  Indian  creativeness  are  the 
Buddha  image  as  conceived  in  the  Gupta  period,  the  South- 
Indian  image  of  Siva  and  the  late  and  complex  pictorial 
realisation,  the  Rag-mala. 

Those  supreme  conceptions  are  the  ultimate  words  Indian 
art  has  to  say  about  itself,  yet  it  utters  them  without  solemnity 
for  they  come  so  natural  and  have  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  life. 

The  Buddha  image  raises  life  on  the  pedestal  of  transcen¬ 
dental  existence.  Its  rigorous  symmetry  is  not  an  abstraction 
but  the  harmony  of  unirritated  accomplishment.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  is  enlivened  and  the  body  transformed  by  the  flowing 
rhythm  which  makes  nirvana  circulate  as  the  life  of  the 
Tathaga'a  and  rest  on  his  meditating  hands. 

The  Siva  image  unfolds  life’s  energies  in  completeness. 
Yet  so  absolute  is  this  movement,  so  restless  the  action  that 
in  its  perfection  the  movement  becomes  rest.  The  images  of 
Siva  and  of  Buddha  thus  embody  two  opposite  principles, 
complete  rest  and  complete  movement.  They  visualise  it  in 
so  perfect  a  manner  that  the  peace  of  the  Buddha  figure 
becomes  the  movement  by  which  it  is  animated  and  the  whirl 
of  giva  is  the  state  in  which  he  is  at  rest  for  ever. 
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Those  two  conceptions  are  the  measure  of  Indian  art, 
just  as  Greek  art  is  measured  by  the  embodiment  of  human 
beauty,  Chinese  art  by  a  realisation  of  absolute  landscape  and 
Egypt  by  the  hieratic  transcendentalism  of  its  statues. 

The  Rag-mala  painting  on  the  other  hand  has  not  the 
decisive  significance  of  Siva  or  Buddha  image.  Still  they  stand 
late  in  Indian  art  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which  the  early 
Buddhist  sculptures  occupied.  They  sum  up  the  achievements 
of  a  tradition  which  can  be  traced  for  about  two  thousand 
years  and  yet  they  are  fresh  with  originality  and  full  of 
promise  for  coming  generations. 

Indig,  always  reacted  in  her  most  individual  manner  upon 
the  contact  with  other  civilisations.  When  in  the  time  of 
As'oka  intercourse  took  place  between  India  and  Central  Asia 
and  foreign  views  and  forms  flocked  in,  they  were  admitted 
and  found  their  place,  though  for  a  very  short  period  only. 
Afterwards  they  became  forgotten  and  were  assimilated.  This 
short  interim,  however,  would  not  have  been  of  any  importance 
for  Indian  art,  had  it  not  stimulated  its  growth.,  Rag-mcila 
painting  and  early  Indian  sculpture  are  both  indigenous  re¬ 
actions  against  the  contact  with  the  art  of  other  civilisations. 
The  European,  Persian  and  the  indirect  Eastern  Asiatic 
influence  which  got  mixed  up  with  the  Indian  tradition  in 
Moghul  court-paintings,  were  ignored  by  the  purely  Indian 
Rajput  paintings  and  still  though  Rajput  painting  does  neither 
borrow  nor  imitate  forms  or  design,  yet  it  is  connected  with 
Moghul  painting  and  the  foreign  influences  b/  reaction.  And 
reaction  with  regard  to  Indian  creation  means  a  fresh  impetus 
towards  the  realisation  of  its  inner  trend.  Therefore,  the 
Buddha  and  Siva  image  represent  the  perfect  expression  of 
Indian  creativeness,  self-contained  and  ultimate  while  early 
Buddhist  sculpture  and  Rag-mct’a  stand  for  the  broadest 
expansion  of  the  Indian  possibilities  of  form.  In  this  way 
they  are  conclusion  of  one  intense  development  similar  to  the 
broad  mouth  of  a  river  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are  the 
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fertile  land  around,  which  contains  already  all  the  seeds 
and  all  the  nourishment  for  the  future.  The  historical  move¬ 
ment  of  Indian  art,  unlike  the  zig-zag  speed  of  Western 
evolution,  goes  on  from  expansion  to  intensity  and  from 
intensity  to  expansion  and  gains  in  this  way  circumference  and 
depth  both  of  which  start  from  one  and  the  same  centre 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  centuries  and  its  name  is  the  crea¬ 
tive  genius  of  India. 

At  the  present  moment  an  age  of  expansion,  of  contact 
with  East  and  West,  makes  Indian  art  recollect  its  past  and 
create  its  future.  The  suppression  and  forced  westernisation 
it  had  to  endure  through  a  relatively  short  period  caused  the 
truly  Indian  reaction  of  a  conscious  movement,  which  keeps 
alive  the  Indian  tradition  and  adapts  it  to  a  new  age. 

In  the  picture  of  the  banished  Yaksha  the  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  figure  is  accompanied  by  compassionate  trees. 
A  quiet  depth  lingers  round  their  stems  and  within  their 
branches  and  it  is  the  perfume  of  the  grass  that  spreads  around 
the  figure,  sy  that  he  is  no  longer  alone.  And  his  movement 
answers  and  the  answer  reaches  far  into  that  depth  which  is  his 
emotion.  Emotional  rhythm  which  in  older  times  projected  the 
space  of  soul  somewhere  outside  the  work  of  art  has  become 
condensed  into  the  frame  of  one  picture,  where  the  landscape, 
at  the  same  time,  stands  for  nature  and  is  saturated  with 
human  emotion,  and  both  are  the  fringe  and  the  transparent 
veil  which  hide  and  suggest  the  infinite. 

Other  artists  of  the  present  day  less  comprehensive  in 
inner  experience  and  artistic  means,  work  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  of  the  prophets  who  are  instrumental  for  that  vision 
which  surges  from  the  fate  of  the  past  and  proclaims  that 
of  the  future  and  which  is  realised  in  the  utterance  of 
their  vision,  whether  they  be  words  or  the  visual  signs  of 
the  work  of  art  and  they  stand  up  obedient  to  that  force 
which  drives  them  and  proclaims  their  message.  And  their 
diction  has  the  boldness  of  the  matter  of  course.  What 
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seems  to  be  the  most  spontaneous,  the  most  individual 
expression,  of  a  modern  artist  is  the  unrestrained  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  inmost  necessity  of  creativeness  which  belongs  to 
a  unit  greater  than  that  of  individual  existence  and  whose 
name  is  India. 

The  unknown  artist  who  paints  to-day  his  conventional 
pictures  in  some  hut  in  Kalighat,  infuses  to  the  limbs  of 
Hanuman  the  vigour  of  an  age-long  training  which  lias  become 
filtered  from  all  that  is  superfluous,  and  has  gained  in  all  its 
simplicity  the  significance  of  a  movement  where  the  stroke  of 
the  brush  is  the  time  of  undying  life,  the  eternal  melody  of  the 
Indian  line  which  gains  its  volume  in  edgeless  roundness. 
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